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HONOR  ROLL 

BARNARD  COLLEGE 


As  this  issue  of  the  Alagazine  goes  to  press,  the  following  commissions  and  enlistments  in  the  armed  services 
have  been  reported  to  the  Alumnae  Office.  We  are  anxious  to  keep  this  list  complete  and  up-to-date  and 
ii'iil  welcome  information  forwarded  to  us  by  alumnae. 


WAVES 


Dean  Virginia  C.  Gildersleeve — Chairman  of  the  Ad- 
visory Educational  Council. 

Elizabeth  Reynard  '22 — Lieutenant  and  second  in 
command;  in  charge  of  the  indoctrination  and  instruc- 
tion of  officers  and  enlisted  personnel  in  the  'Women's 
Reserve.  Professor  of  English  at  B.irnard  College ; 
author  of  The  Narrow  Land:  organizer  and  executive 
director  of  National  Service  Training  on  campus. 
Enlisted  end  served  with  the  Belgian  Red  Cross  in 
World  War  I,  1914-1918. 

Helen  S.  May  '36 — Ensign.  M.A.  in  psychology, 
Columbia  Llniversity;  assistant,  psychology  depart- 
ment, Bryn  Mawr;  instructor,  psychology  department, 
Barnard. 

Elspeth  McKenzie  '37 — Ensign.  Assistant  buyer  and 
model,  Saks  Fifth  Avenue. 

Georgiana  Remer  '35 — Ensign.  Editor  of  Mortarboard, 
1934;  graduate  work,  Oxford  University;  publicity, 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art;  instructor,  department 
of  English,  Barnard  College;  member  of  the  editorial 
board  of  the  Alumnae  Magazine. 

Virginia  Allan  '39 — Midshipman.  Senior  Proctor, 
Greek  Games,  Glee  Club;  librarian  at  the  Rye  High 
School,  Rye,  New  York. 

E.  Winifred  Anderson  '4l — Midshipman.  Active  in 
the  Columbia  University  Christian  Association,  Wigs 
and  Cues,  Mortarboard  staff;  recently  with  U.  S.  De- 


partment of  Government  Reports,  Division  of  Press 
Intelligence. 

Josephine  Cunningham  ’36 — Midshipman.  Athletic, 
Glee  Club;  Junior  statistician  in  the  Tuberculosis 
Department,  New  York  State  Board  of  Health. 

Frances  Dinsmoor  '40 — Midshipman.  Wigs  and  Cues, 
Junior  Show,  Music  Club;  volunteer  social  work; 
recently  took  the  Grumman  ESMWT  drafting  course, 
School  of  Engineering,  Columbia  University. 

Elizabeth  Jackson  '39 — Midshipman.  President  of  the 
Senior  Class,  chairman  of  Junior  Prom;  appraiser  for 
Samuel  Marx  Art  Galleries. 

Irene  Lyons  '41 — Midshipman.  Editor  of  Bulletin, 
Mortarboard  staff;  Junior  Show;  staff  of  Newsweek, 
Oyster  Bay  Guardian. 

Jean  Sawyer  '4l — Midshipman.  Greek  Games,  Wigs 
and  Cues;  editorial  assistant.  Charm  Magazine. 

Mary  Sirman  '41 — Midshipman.  Bulletin  staff.  Senior 
Proctor,  University  Chapel  Choir;  Salesgirl  college 
group  at  Abraham  and  Straus. 

Phyllis  Wiegard  ’41 — Midshipman.  Greek  Games, 
Honor  Board,  Rep  Assembly,  Senior  Proctor,  president 
of  the  sophomore  class;  research  statistician.  Standard 
Brands. 

Also:  Marion  Allan  '37  (rank  unknown) 

Edith  Cannon  ’42  (rank  unknown). 


WAACS 


Adelaide  Bruns  '32 — Third  Officer.  Attended  Pasadena 
Playhouse  of  the  Theatre;  assistant  to  Managing 
Editor,  Woman's  Day;  head,  New  York  office,  talent 
and  story  department,  David  O.  Selznick  Productions. 

Winifred  Cullen  ’29 — Third  Officer.  Graduate  work, 
Neve  York  School  of  Social  Work;  social  worker  on 
Staten  Island;  received  "wings”  for  three  months  active 
duty  as  member  of  Women’s  Auxiliary  of  Aircraft 
Warning  Service  of  1st  Fighter  Command. 

Dorothy  A.  Smith  '39 — Third  Officer.  Greek  Games, 
French  Club,  Social  Chairman. 


Robinette  {Busy)  Suppes  '38 — Third  Officer.  Ath- 
letics, Greek  Games,  Residence  Halls  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

Grace  Norris  '37 — Administrative  Specialist  with  the 
rank  of  sergeant.  Glee  Club,  Wycliffe  Club;  profes- 
sional modeling,  proof-reader  for  Prentice-Hall  Com- 
pany. 

Jean  MacDonald  '42  — Auxiliary.  Classical  Club, 
Wycliffe  Club,  Chapel  Choir.  Clerk  with  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 
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Courtesy  of  1943  Movtaboard 


<<TT  y HY  can’t  I take  22  points  the  first 
\A/  semester?”  '"What’s  hygiene?”  "Where 
» * do  I go  for  a physical  exam?”  All  of  the 
questions  long-associated  with  the  opening  of  col- 
lege were  reiterated  during  the  registration  days 
this  fall  when  the  ever-refreshing  contingent  of 
some  240  freshmen  descended  in  buzzing  swarms 
on  Barnard’s  welcoming  grounds.  But  this  year 
there  were  more  serious  queries  about  first  aid 
courses,  National  Service  Work,  how  best  to  pre- 
pare to  enter  war  industries  and  just  exactly  what 
the  accelerated  program  is.  Barnard,  while  retain- 
ing much  of  the  best  from  past  years  in  orienting 
the  new  crop  of  freshmen  felt,  in  the  incoming 
students,  a greater  appreciation  of  the  importance 


of  education  in  a democratic  world  and  responded 
accordingly  with  suggestions  as  to  how  programs 
could  be  shaped  with  greater  contribution  to  the 
war  effort  in  view.  At  Columbia  University,  for 
the  first  time,  women  are  being  permitted  to  enter 
advanced  courses  leading  to  degrees  in  chemical 
engineering  and  metallurgy,  in  recognition  of  the 
demand  for  technically  trained  women  to  replace 
men  in  industry.  Requirements  for  the  degree  can 
be  completed  in  two  semesters.  Fifty-five  young 
women  have  already  been  trained  as  engineering 
aides  for  the  Grumman  Aircraft  Corporation  and 
another  group  is  now  taking  the  specially  designed 
course  at  Columbia.  To  the  young  woman  above 
some  requirements  for  an  A.B.  seem  terrifying! 


On  And  Off 
The  Campus 


PROFESSOR  Thomas  P.  Peardon,  of  the  de- 
partment of  government,  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  the  faculty  committee  on  Na- 
tional Service  at  Barnard  College.  He  succeeds 
Professor  Elizabeth  Reynard,  of  the  department  of 
English,  now  on  leave,  and  serving  as  assistant 
director  of  the  WAVES  in  charge  of  training.  • 
The  function  of  the  faculty  committee  is  to 
advise  the  committee  on  instruction  concerning 
the  needs  of  the  nation  and  how  courses  at 
Barnard  College  can  best  be  arranged  to  meet 
them ; to  investigate  cooperation  with  other 
schools  of  the  University;  and  in  all  other  pos- 
sible ways  to  use  the  staff  and  the  resources  of 
Barnard  College  to  help  win  the  war. 

The  undergraduate  committee  on  National  Ser- 
vice has  as  chairman.  Miss  Denise  Donegan  of 
the  senior  class,  and  the  alumnae  committee  on 
National  Service,  Priscilla  Lockwood  Loomis, 
alumnae  trustee. 

The  National  Service  office  has  been  opened  to 
give  out  information  and  advice  to  students  dur- 
ing the  registration  period.  The  staff  in  charge  of 
the  office  at  this  time  comprises  Mrs.  Helen  P. 
Bailey,  lecturer  in  French,  Miss  Jane  Gaston,  lec- 
turer in  fine  arts.  Miss  Margaret  Holland,  instruc- 
tor in  physical  education,  and  Mrs.  Alice  Burbank 
Rhoads,  assistant  to  the  dean. 

In  order  to  make  each  student  realize  that  her 
first  duty  at  the  moment  is  to  prepare  for  some 
definite  part  in  the  national  war  effort,  all  stu- 
dents, except  freshmen,  are  being  asked  to  fill  out 


a card  at  the  time  of  registration  stating  their 
major  subjects,  actual  or  prospective,  their  "war 
minors,”  if  any,  and  answering  the  two  following 
questions : 

In  what  way  do  you  plan  to  participate,  upon 
graduation,  in  the  war  effort? 

Do  you  feel  that  your  program,  as  planned, 
will  help  to  prepare  you  as  effectively  as  possible 
for  such  participation? 

The  freshmen  are  being  helped  in  their  choice 
of  courses  by  the  regular  freshman  adviser.  Dr. 
Lorna  F.  McGuire.  It  is  expected  that  there  will 
be  a considerable  increase  in  the  number  electing 
courses  in  mathematics  and  the  sciences. 

Stephen  Fielding  Bayne,  Jr.,  New  Chaplain 

Among  the  officers  of  Columbia  University 
newly  appointed  by  Dr.  Butler,  of  particular  inter- 
est to  Barnard  alumnae  and  students  is  the  new 
chaplain  of  the  university,  Stephen  Fielding 
Bayne,  Jr. 

Chaplain  Bayne  graduated  from  Amherst  in 
1929,  and  received  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Sacred  Theology  from  General  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  New  York  City  in  1933.  He  remained 
there  as  a teaching  fellow,  and  received  his  Mas- 
ter’s degree  in  1934. 

From  1934  to  1939  he  served  at  Trinity  Church 
in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  he  became  vicar  of 
St.  John’s  Church  in  Northampton,  Massachusetts 
in  1939.  While  he  was  in  Northampton,  Chaplain 
Bayne  worked  with  the  Smith  College  students 
forming  reading  and  discussion  groups. 
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Chaplain  Bayne  married  Lucie  Colver  Gould  in 
1934.  Mrs.  Bayne  is  a Smith  graduate.  The 
Baynes  have  four  children,  three  boys  and  a girl. 

Memorial  to  Ada  Beney  Mirlin  '21 

The  family  of  Ada  Beney  Mirlin  presented  a 
grand  piano  to  the  College  last  spring  in  her 
memory.  Barnard  is  grateful  for  this  very  practi- 
cal and  lasting  gift  which  will  keep  fresh  in  our 
minds  the  memory  of  this  loyal  and  devoted  class 
president  of  1921. 

New  Appointments  to  the  Faculty 

A number  of  additional  new  appointments  have 
been  announced  by  Dean  Gildersleeve,  many  of 
them  to  take  the  place  of  members  of  the  staff 
who  have  gone  into  service. 

In  the  department  of  English  there  are  two 
new  instructors,  Dr.  Sara  De  Ford  and  Dr.  Mar- 
jorie Coogan.  In  the  department  of  history,  Dr. 
Benjamin  H.  Brown  comes  to  us  from  Columbia 
as  instructor,  and  Dr.  Frank  Russell  Hamblin  has 
been  appointed  a lecturer.  Miss  Eleanor  Jordan, 
as  lecturer  in  physical  education,  is  taking  the 
place  of  Miss  Jane  Harting,  who  resigned  at  the 
end  of  last  year. 

Mrs.  Maria  de  Lourdes  Sa  Pereira  is  being  ap- 
pointed lecturer  in  Portuguese,  and  will  give  a 
beginning  course  in  that  language. 

Other  new  appointments  include:  Dr.  Lois 
Adams,  lecturer  in  psychology;  Miss  Patricia 
Collins,  assistant  in  botany;  Miss  Phyllis  M.  Dun- 
bar, assistant  in  chemistry;  Miss  Clara  Grey,  as- 
sistant in  economics  and  social  science;  Miss 
Eleanor  J.  Crosby,  assistant  in  geology;  Miss 
Marina  Salvin,  assistant  in  government. 

Besides  these  recent  appointments.  Dr.  Virginia 
D.  K.*rrington  has  been  named  assistant  to  the 
dean  and  assistant  professor  of  history,  and  Pro- 
fessor German  Arciniegas,  secretary  of  education 
of  the  republic  of  Colombia,  has  been  appointed 
Latin  American  visiting  professor  for  this  year, 
as  announced  last  spring. 

Five  Alumnae  Magazines  this  Year 

The  Board  of  Editors  takes  pleasure  in  an- 
nouncing the  election  of  two  new  members  to  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Alumnae  Magazine:  Fannie 
Perkinson  MacRobert  ’34  who  has  been  a most 
reliable  and  faithful  class  notes  editor  for  a num- 
ber of  years;  and  Mary  Roohan  ’37  whose  experi- 
ence in  getting  out  bi-monthly  issues  of  the 


Columbia  Alumni  Magazine  should  be  of  great 
help  to  us  from  a make-up  and  format  standpoint. 
These  two  elections  are  for  terms  of  three  years. 

If  there  are  any  alumnae  who  would  be  inter- 
ested in  serving  on  the  editorial  board  of  the 
Magazine,  we  would  be  delighted  to  hear  from 
them.  We  are  most  anxious  for  diversified  repre- 
sentation on  the  board,  and  would  be  happy  to 
interview  anyone  who  is  interested.  Write  to  the 
editor,  care  of  the  Alumnae  Office. 

This  year  we  are  planning  five  issues  of  the 
Magazine.  The  current  number,  October  15;  our 
next  issue  will  come  out  on  December  1 (dead- 
line, November  10)  ; February  15  (deadline, 
January  21);  April  15  (deadline,  March  21); 
June  15  (deadline  May  21).  Please  send  all  copy, 
typed  if  possible  to  the  Alumnae  Office,  Barnard 
College.  Any  suggestions  as  to  alumnae  who  have 
attained  distinction  in  one  field  or  another,  or  any 
personal  experience  which  you  feel  would  be  ot 
interest  to  your  fellow  alumnae,  we  earnestly  beg 
you  to  send  us.  The  success  and  interest  of  our 
Magazine  depends  just  as  much  upon  you  and 
your  suggestions  as  it  does  upon  us. 

The  Ramparts  We  Watch 

Barnard  is  able  to  announce  with  pride  the 
following  members  of  the  staff  now  in  the  service 
of  their  country: 

Dean  Gildersleeve  is  chairman  of  the  Advisory 
Educational  Council  assisting  the  Navy  in  its  plans 
for  the  WAVES.  There  are  eight  members,  each 
representing  one  or  more  Naval  Districts,  ex- 
cepting Lieutenant  Commander  McAfee,  who  is 
a member-at-large.  Dean  Gildersleeve,  besides 
being  chairman,  represents  the  Third  Naval 
District. 

Elizabeth  Reynard,  assistant  professor  of  Eng- 
lish, is  a’  lieutenant  in  the  Women’s  Reserve, 
U.S.N.R.,  and  assistant  director  of  the  WAVES 
in  charge  of  training;  Harold  C.  Bold,  assistant 
professor  of  botany,  is  a lieutenant  (j-g-),  U.S. 
N.R. ; James  H.  Oliver,  assistant  professor  of 
history,  is  a captain  in  the  United  States  Army; 
Richard  P.  Youtz,  assistant  professor  of  psy- 
chology, is  a second  lieutenant  in  the  Army  Air 
Force;  Georgiana  Remer,  instructor  in  English, 
is  an  ensign  in  the  Women’s  Reserve,  U.S.N.R., 
George  B.  Young,  instructor  in  history,  and 
David  A.  Robertson,  Jr.,  instructor  in  English,  are 
ensigns,  U.S. N.R. 

B.  P. 
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By  the  death  of  Alice  Duet  Miller  the  Bar- 
nard alumnae  have  lost  one  of  their  best 
friends.  Associated  with  the  college  almost 
from  the  start,  as  a member  of  the  famous  Class 
of  1899,  she  never  lost  interest  in  us,  however 
wide  her  acquaintance  became  or  how  much  in 
demand  she  was  in  other  circles.  The  early  chap- 
ters of  Barnard  College,  which  she  wrote  for  our 
fiftieth  anniversary  in  1939,  show  how  she  en- 
joyed every  ideal,  every  personality,  in  that 
assemblage  of  remarkable  characters. 

Forty  years  later,  when  asked,  if  she  had  to 
make  the  choice  again,  would  she  go  to  college, 
she  replied,  'T  still  believe  it  combines  intellectual 
training  and  intellectual  adventure  as  nothing  else 
does.”  She  admitted  that  her  statement,  "One 
thing  college  teaches  you  is  to  get  second-rate 
work  done  acceptably  and  on  time,”  sounded  like 
criticism  of  academic  training,  but  she  did  not 
consider  it  so.  "Most  achievements  are  not  per- 
fectable,”  she  said. 

Though  she  married  as  soon  as  she  left  college 
and  was  every  year  more  involved  in  society  and 
in  writing,  she  found  time  to  visit  Barnard,  en- 
courage students,  see  her  classmate  Virginia  Gil- 
dersleeve  made  dean,  and  grow  to  be  our  first 
alumna  trustee.  Her  last  public  appearance  with 
Barnard  was  at  Commencement  Day,  June  2, 
1942,  when  she  was  awarded  the  honorary  degree 


ALICE  DUER  MIEEER 

Ry  Clare  M.  Howard  ’D3 

of  Doctor  of  Letters,  by  the  president  of  Colum- 
bia University. 

Her  ability  in  writing  did  not  spring  from  her 
college  training,  for  she  had  begun  to  write  and 
publish  before  she  entered  college.  Her  early 
stories  were  intellectual  in  the  manner  of  Henry 
James.  She  might  have  been  another  Edith  Whar- 
ton had  not  circumstances  prevented  her  from 
becoming  any  such  an  uprooted  cosmopolitan. 
Fortunately  her  husband  belonged  to  Wall  Street; 
she  had  no  desire  to  leave  his  witty  and  vivacious 
company,  so  she  stayed  in  New  York.  Much  as 
she  loved  her  home,  the  small  brownstone  house 
on  53rd  Street,  she  never  lost  sight  of  the  larger 
world  or  of  her  duty  to  that.  The  woman  suffrage 
movement  was  surging  then,  and  the  New  York 
Tribune  invited  her  to  contribute  a Sunday  column 
to  the  cause.  She  headed  the  column,  "Are  Wo- 
men People?” 

The  fningling  with  all  sorts  of  characters  and 
classes  which  the  suffrage  movement  required  no 
doubt  had  its  part  in  bringing  the  intellectual 
writer  into  an  understanding  of  what  People  lived 
by.  Certainly  her  broad  acquaintance  began  at 
about  this  time. 

The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  published  her  first 
popular  serial.  Come  Out  of  the  Kitchen,  not  a 
suffrage  story,  as  she  had  to  assure  her  alarmed 
admirers:  It  was  one  of  those  light  social  come- 
dies which  she  later  produced  not  too  plentifully, 
but  always  successfully.  It  was  adapted  for  the 
stage  by  A.  E.  Thomas,  and  ran  224  performances 
on  Broadway.  When  movies  rose,  she  moved  with 
them,  let  her  stories  be  picturized,  wrote  scripts, 
and  flew  back  and  forth  to  Hollywood. 

In  spite  of  these  flights,  she  was  essentially  a 
New  Yorker,  born  and  bred.  Appropriately,  she 
was  one  of  the  earliest  sponsors  of  The  New 
Yorker  magazine.  New  York’s  Park  Avenue  has 
never  been  so  well  described,  I think,  as  in  a few 
lines  of  Forsaking  All  Others,  that  story  in  verse 
which  she  often  read  aloud  at  Benefits.  In  appear- 
ance she  represented  the  unobtrustive  elegance  of 
the  New  York  ideal.  Long  before  the  rest  of  the 
country  realized  the  value  of  line  as  against  gew- 
gaws, she  stood  out  in  any  assembly  by  the  grace 
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of  her  slender  figure  in  some  dress  of  subtle  sim- 
plicity, made  in  Paris.  Her  wit  and  humor,  her 
scorn  of  heavyweight  utterances  and  watered  stock, 
were  partly  the  influence  of  this  fast-moving  city. 
Yet  she  never  let  it  vulgarize  her  into  s'apdash 
utterance  or  cynical  saws.  Without  any  self-con- 
sciousness and  with  the  friendliest  of  manners  she 
moved  among  the  strange  animals  who  sometimes 
surrounded  her  in  her  public  career,  like  the  Lady 
in  Milton’s  Comus,  amid  Circe’s  crew. 

Our  former  dean,  Mrs.  Putnam,  when  asked 
once  if  she  ever  contemplated  adding  a chapter 
to  her  history  of  the  idea  of  The  Lady,  a book  she 
wrote  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  replied 
with  a laugh,  "There  is  no  such  thing  as  the  Lady, 
any  more.  She  has  cut  off  the  bough  on  which 
she  sat.’’ 

Without  dilating  on  this  cryptic  utterance,  we 
will  merely  say  that  Alice  Duer  Miller  repre- 
sented, as  well  as  anyone,  the  Lady  in  the  twen- 
tieth century. 

That  fact  explains  much  of  the  criticism  turned 
on  The  White  Cliffs  when  that  unassuming  little 
book  became  an  amazing  best  seller  in  1940, 
running  to  more  than  200,000  copies.  The  in- 
tpjlertuals  said  it  was  banal,  the  radicals  said  it 
depicted  an  unconsidered  trifle  of  society,  and 
blamed  the  author  for  not  including  the  prole- 
tariat. But  her  genius  had  this  integrity;  she  wrote 
of  what  she  knew  and  understood  best;  gentle- 
folk of  the  English-speaking  world.  And  all  over 
that  world  thousands  of  readers  in  a wave  of 
nostalgia  for  what  has  departed,  rose  up  to  meet 
The  White  Cliffs  with  grateful  tears. 

It  was  the  same  phenomenon  which  we  have 
had  in  Mrs.  Miniver.  The  English  were  amused 
that  Radio  City  daily  engulfed  thousands  crowd- 
ing to  see  a movie  of  such  simplicity;  but  the 
crowds  continued.  There  are,  after  all,  many 
silent  little  citizens  who  like  to  see  the  people 
they  know  and  love  represented  on  the  screen. 
There  are  not  many  authors  left  who  can  present 
the  civilized  world. 

A happy  ending  it  was  to  the  gracefully  active 
life  of  Alice  Duer,  this  sudden,  wide  recognition 
through  The  White  Cliffs.  Hers  was  one  of  those 
spontaneous  expressions  of  the  heart  which  met 
the  wishes  of  a hundred  other  hearts.  The  light, 
incisive  lines  of  her  story  brought  back  the  Eng- 
land we  had  loved. 

A few  weeks  after  the  publication  of  this  suc- 


cessful novel  in  verse,  I was  snatching  refresh- 
ment at  a wayside  diner,  and  heard  for  the  first 
time  from  the  roaring  juke-box  the  song  about, 
''There'll  be  bluebirds  over 
The  White  Cliffs  of  Dover 
Tomorrow,  when  the  world  is  free.’’ 

Here,  even  Tin-Pan  Alley  had  seized  upon  the 
memorable  title  of  Alice  Duer  Miller’s  book.  I 
smiled,  thinking  what  a long  way  she  had  come, 
from  the  arcana  of  Henry  James  to  the  juke-box 
of  Joe’s;  and  thought  how  verve,  sincerity  and 
wit,  such  as  she  possessed,  will  find  appreciation 
everywhere. 

Other  alumnae  besides  myself  will  have  been 
shocked  into  tears  at  the  news  of  her  death,  this 
August.  The  words  of  that  popular  song  in  the 
Jerome  Kern  score  made  for  the  dramatization  of 
her  novel.  Gowns  by  Roberta,  into  the  musical 
comedy  Roberta,  keep  running  through  my  mind: 
"When  a lovely  flame  dies. 

Smoke  gets  in  your  eyes.” 

♦ 

SUMMER  SESSION -1942 

By  Helen  Downes  14 

Barnard’s  first  summer  session  began  on 
Tuesday,  July  7,  and  ended  in  the  usual 
flurry  of  blue  books,  on  September  4.  Dur- 
ing these  nine  weeks,  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
students  each  completed  the  equivalent  of  one 
term’s  work,  not  as  in  the  winter  terms  by  cover- 
ing one  semester’s  work  in  four  or  five  subjects, 
but  by  concentrating  on  two  subjects  so  that  it 
was  possible  in  that  time  to  complete  the  equiva- 
lent of  one  year’s  work  in  each.  This  means  that 
those  who  wish  it  may  complete  their  regular 
college  work  in  three  winter  sessions  and  two 
summer  ones. 

The  plan  for  a summer  session  at  Barnard — 
officially  known  as  the  Barnard  College  Section  of 
the  Columbia  University  Summer  Session — was 
the  result  of  the  demands  from  industry  and 
government  that  college  work  everywhere  be  ac- 
celerated, in  order  to  make  available  as  soon  as 
possible  some  of  the  urgently  needed  trained 
people  for  whom  work  is  waiting.  Even  for  those 
of  us  who  thought  they  realized  what  cataclysmic 
changes  war  would  bring  to  the  nation,  it  has 
been  hard  to  believe  that  our  reserves  of  trained 
personnel  had  been  so  soon  exhausted.  There 
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have  been  more  than  ten  years  now,  in  which 
spring  has  meant  for  the  teaching  staff,  not  the 
leafing  out  of  the  maples,  nor  the  fragrance  of 
blossoming  fruit  trees,  but  the  difficulties  of  find- 
ing posts  for  their  major  students.  They  have 
watched  people  trained  in  the  classics  go  behind 
counters  to  sell  pajamas,  and  others  trained  in 
science  begging  for  an  opportunity  to  do  volun- 
teer work  to  gain  experience.  This  year  the  pic- 
ture was  so  different  as  to  be  almost  unbelievable. 
Long  before  the  college  year  ended  the  lists  of 
available  graduates  were  exhausted,  and  the  stu- 
dents of  the  current  year  who  wanted  jobs  were 
placed.  To  one  department  which  normally 
graduates  twelve  or  fifteen  majors  in  a year  came 
a telegram  from  a large  manufacturing  company; 
"Can  you  arrange  for  me  to  interview  sixty  of 
your  majors  next  Saturday.^”  Probably  never 
since  the  founding  of  the  occupation  bureau  at 
college  have  there  been  sixty  available  at  one  time, 
and  this  year  there  was  not  a single  one  left  to 
recommend. 


There  were  various  reasons  which  made  it  seem 
important  for  the  college  to  organi2e  its  own 
summer  session,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Uni- 
versity would  offer  its  usual  full  summer  pro- 
gram. It  seemed  possible,  and  this  proved  to  be 
true,  that  some  prospective  freshmen  would  want 
to  begin  their  college  careers  in  the  summer,  and 
for  them  the  impersonality  and  crowding  of  a big 
university  seemed  less  suitable  than  the  somewhat 
more  sheltered  atmosphere  of  the  college.  An- 
other reason  depended  on  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  courses  at  Barnard  are  given  only  once  during 
the  year,  so  that  if  a student  were  to  attempt  to 
accelerate  by  taking,  as  she  must  in  the  regular 
University  summer  session,  the  first  term  of  a one 
year  subject,  she  would  have  to  wait  until  Feb- 
ruary to  get  the  second  term’s  work.  This  would 
make  it  difficult  for  her  to  plan  her  program  satis- 
factorily, and  might  well  make  it  impossible  for 
her  to  gain  any  time  in  the  end.  It  is  true  that 
this  summer  the  University  offered  twelve-week 
courses  in  a limited  number  of  subjects,  but  for 
many  Barnard  students  these  were  not  the  ones 
needed.  And  so  it  happened  that  after  a poll  of 
students  already  in  college  had  shown  that  a sub- 
stantial number  were  interested  in  "acceleration,” 
it  was  decided  to  offer  a limited  number  of  full 
year  courses  at  Barnard.  Many  of  those  given 
were  elementary  courses  whose  completion  would 


Dr.  Lorna  F.  McGuire 
Director  of  Summer  Session 


Open  the  way  to  more  advanced  work  this  autumn ; 
there  was  of  course  some  emphasis  on  science, 
mathematics  and  economics  — those  three  for 
which  the  demands  of  the  moment  are  most  in- 
sistent— but  there  were  also  offered  courses  in 
history,  languages  and  literature.  It  is  easy  at  a 
time  like  the  present  to  over-emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  the  sciences,  and  the  scope  of  the 
summer  session  program  at  Barnard  makes  evident 
our  realization  of  the  importance  to  the  war  effort 
of  people  trained  in  a wide  variety  of  subjects. 

From  the  beginning  there  was  some  question 
about  the  possibility  of  compassing  a full  year’s 
work  in  nine  weeks,  even  granting  the  amount  of 
concentration  possible  when  only  two  subjects  are 
being  studied.  If  we  have  come  to  the  end  of 
the  experiment  feeling  that  that  question  can  now 
be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  it  is  largely  be- 
cause of  the  spirit  which  the  students  brought  to 
their  summer  work.  The  atmosphere  of  the  col- 
lege was  less  collegiate  than  professional.  Classes 
met  every  day  instead  of  three  times  a week,  and 
lecture  hours  ranged  from  90  to  120  minutes. 
Especially  in  those  classes  which  met  just  before 
or  just  after  noon,  it  required  stamina  to  concen- 
trate for  two  hours  on  anything,  with  the  mercury 
in  the  nineties  and  the  humidity  running  it  a 
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close  second.  I think  that  everyone  on  the  teach- 
ing staff  was  tremendously  pleased  and  heartened 
by  the  way  in  which  every  single  student  attacked 
her  problems,  as  if  she  felt  that  the  urgency  and 
the  pressure  inherent  in  any  such  program  was  a 
necessary  part  of  the  general  pressure  under  which 
we  all  must  work  so  long  as  this  war  lasts.  The 
undergraduates  of  the  present  time  are  impatient 
of  lush  patriotism  and  emotionalism.  They  talk 
very  little  of  the  war  in  general  terms,  but  surely 
it  augurs  well  for  their  share  in  bringing  it  to  a 
conclusion,  that  so  large  a number  was  willing  to 
work  so  hard  through  nine  hot  and  muggy  weeks 
to  speed  up  their  own  preparedness.  It  was  no 
easy  task  to  which  they  addressed  themselves. 
There  was  no  day  between  lectures  in  which  a 
certain  awareness  of  the  subject  could  sink  into 
consciousness.  Each  day  brought  almost  twice  as 
much  material  to  be  coped  with  as  the  usual  col- 
lege lecture,  and  the  afternoons  were  really 
crowded  with  laboratory  work  or  required  read- 
ing. The  quality  of  the  work  done  is  attested  by 
the  grades,  which  were  in  many  courses  rather 
higher  than  is  usual  in  the  winter  session. 

In  spite  of  crowded  programs  and  weather  diffi- 
culties, the  college  tried  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  summer  session  students  to  find  relaxation  and 
companionship.  The  social  life  of  the  group  be- 
gan with  the  Dean’s  tea,  given  for  students  and 
faculty  on  the  afternoon  of  the  opening  day.  This, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  weather  man  some- 
times seems  to  save  his  most  vicious  samples  for 
examination  time  and  opening  exercises,  was  a 
day  of  "silver  clouds  and  sunshine  on  the  grass,’’ 
cool  and  crisp  and  perfect.  To  the  tea  came  not 
only  the  students,  and  those  of  the  staff  who 
properly  belonged  to  the  summer  session,  but  also 
a good  many  other  members  of  the  faculty  who 
were  so  interested  to  see  how  the  new  plan  was 
working  out  that  they  had  drifted  back  to  college 
for  the  day. 

During  the  entire  session,  tea  and  pleasant  asso- 
ciation with  their  fellows  was  available  to  the 
students  most  afternoons  on  the  north  lawn  or  in 
the  college  parlor,  and  on  one  occasion  early  in 
August  the  students  gave  a faculty  tea  which  had 
quite  the  familiar  aura,  except  perhaps  that  the 
volume  of  staff  per  milliliter  of  student  was  rather 
larger  than  usual,  and  so  we  really  had  a better 
chance  to  get  acquainted.  There  were  two  late 
afternoon  dances,  and  one  formal  evening  dance 


for  the  members  of  the  residence  halls,  but  in 
general  there  was  no  need  or  desire  to  plan  enter- 
tainments for  the  week  ends,  as  many  of  the 
students  wanted  most  of  all  to  get  out  of  the  city 
at  that  time.  It  was  of  course  inevitable  that  many 
of  the  extra-curricular  activities  which  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  winter  terms  should  be  in  abey- 
ance, and  many  of  the  students  found  the  result- 
ing professional  atmosphere  more  stimulating. 

The  swimming  pool  was  open  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  whenever  the  exigencies  of  the  abnor- 
mally rainy  summer  made  it  possible,  the  tennis 
and  badminton  courts  were  available.  Members 
of  the  department  of  physical  education  super- 
vised the  activities  in  this  field. 

From  all  of  the  foregoing  it  will  be  evident 
that  Barnard’s  first  summer  session  was  a serious 
affair.  The  courses  were  designed  to  be  in  every 
way  the  equivalent  of  the  winter  courses  which 
they  were  to  replace.  Partly  perhaps  because  of 
the  lack  of  extra-curricular  activities,  the  students 
brought  to  their  tasks  their  very  best  efforts,  and 
a kind  of  concentration  and  diligence  which  are 
hard  to  muster  in  the  midst  of  the  winter’s  more 
diffuse  programs.  The  seriousness  of  the  war 
news  during  the  summer  probably  bore  its  part 
in  making  everyone,  students  and  staff  alike, 
aware  of  the  importance  of  their  undertaking. 
When  that  other  war  began  twenty-five  years  ago, 
and  found  us  all  unprepared  to  meet  its  needs,  as 
we  were  last  December  7,  few  people  who  began 
to  train  for  a career  in  its  early  months,  felt  any 
assurance  that  the  war  would  outlast  their  train- 
ing period.  Vast  numbers  of  Americans  went  on 
their  accustomed  ways,  secure  in  their  distance 
from  the  battle  front,  and  confident  that  the 
armed  forces  and  their  attendant  scientific  special- 
ists could  cope  with  whatever  menace  should  arise. 
The  students  of  that  generation  could  be  excused 
for  feeling  that  the  war  was  remote  from  them. 
But  with  conscription  reaching  into  every  home 
on  an  unprecedented  scale,  with  bombs  likely  to 
bring  the  "front"  to  our  very  doorstep  at  any 
time,  and  with  every  likelihood  that  the  war  may 
go  on  through  several  college  generations,  the 
problem  has  become  a very  immediate  one  for 
every  young  person  who  has  or  hopes  to  get  any 
speciali2ed  training.  No  one  could  have  worked 
through  this  summer’s  college  session  without 
gaining  the  assurance  that  most  of  our  students 
are  facing  that  problem  in  all  seriousness. 
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**LIFE  IN  THE  WAVES’^ 

The  waves  rise,  to  a man,  at  0645  (6:45  a.m. 

to  you),  police  rooms,  breakfast,  attend  if 
necessary  sick-call  at  0830;  lectures  0900  to  1200; 
lunch;  lectures  1300  to  1500;  drill  1500  to  1700; 
dine;  liberty  in  Town  1700  to  1800;  study  1930 
to  2130;  taps  2200.  We  have  part  of  Wednesday 
afternoon  off  in  theory — they  rather  like  that  time 
to  shoot  us  full  of  cow-pox,  typhoid  or  others  of 
that  evil  crew;  but  we  do  have  leave  from  Satur- 
day noon  to  Sunday  at  1930.  Generally  there  are 
four  in  a room  in  double-deckers,  ensigns  on  the 
third  deck  and  lieutenants  on  the  second  and  first. 
We  march  to  our  meals  in  the  Northampton 
Hotel,  while  little  boys  hoot  merrily  and  cars  stop 
to  let  the  Armed  Forces  pass. 

Five  lectures  a day  is  quite  a headful — con- 
cerned as  they  are  with  totally  unfamiliar  mate- 
rial ; Navy  Organization,  Naval  Administration, 
Naval  Personnel  (when  to  salute,  what  a bo’sun 
is,  how  to  use  a sextant,  etc.).  Naval  History,  and 
Types  of  Ships.  They  are  poured  into  us  by 
young  officers,  and  extracted  by  Objective  Exami- 
nations — very  treacherous  affairs  if  you’re  not 
supersubtie.  Those  courses,  together  with  strenu- 
ous but  sportive  drill — the  Drillmaster  trying  to 
catch  us  out  and  us  trying  to  be  ultra  smart — 
constitute  Indoctrination — not  half  as  alarming  as 
it  sounds.  We’ll  be  through,  and  get  our  stripes, 
in  a couple  of  weeks.  Then  — the  Great  Un- 
known; some  go  back  to  their  Procurement 
Offices,  others  will  administer  the  Schools  for 
Enlisted  Personnel  in  Oklahoma,  Indiana,  and 
Wisconsin;  and  others  will  stay  here  and  teach 
the  next  batch. 

I would  safely  guess  that  every  one  is  enjoying 
the  experience  a great  deal.  The  work  is  not  easy 
and  certainly  the  focus  of  attention  is  the  Navy 
and  not  our  precious  souls.  But  after  all  that  is 
exactly  why  we  are  here;  and  there  isn’t  one  who 
wouldn’t  do  twice  as  much.  Our  executive  offi- 
cer at  Capen  House  is  Miss  Elizabeth  Crandall 
from  the  dean’s  staff  at  Stamford  University,  who 
is  handling  the  Situation  with  tact  and  humor 
and  firmness;  and  the  regular  Naval  men  are  as 
kind  and  helpful  as  you  could  wish.  So  there  is 
extra  inspiration  to  do  one’s  part,  which  turns  out 
to  be  no  sacrifice  of  profession  at  all  (as  the 
Papers  have  it)  but  a genuine  and  illuminating 
influence  in  an  otherwise  pretty  ordinary  career. 

Georgina  Ret?ter,  ’35 


VIRGINIA  Draper 
Harrington  of 
the  class  of  1924 
this  fall  assumed  her 
duties  as  assistant  to 
the  Dean  in  charge  of 
student  affairs,  fully 
aware  of  the  difficult 
problems  facing  the 
college  in  maintaining 
Barnard’s  usual  high 
standards  of  curricular 
and  extra  curricular  work  against  the  pressing 
demands  for  emergency  wartime  services. 


To  the  administrative  post  on  the  faculty  cre- 
ated and  developed  by  Mabel  Foote  Weeks,  Miss 
Harrington  brings  a natural  aptitude  and  a trained 
mind.  Her  classmates  had  a variant  on  the  old 
adage,  "If  you  want  a thing  well  done,  do  it 
yourself,”  by  saying,  "We  want  this  well  done, 
we’ll  get  Ginger  Harrington  to  do  it.”  And  she 
did  well,  with  imagination,  discretion,  enthusiasm, 
and  no  thought  of  personal  glory,  assignments  in 
many  of  the  fields  she  will  now  supervise. 

Miss  Harrington  returns  to  Barnard  after  ten 
years  at  Brooklyn  College..  At  Barnard,  she  will 
continue  her  work  as  assistant  professor  of  history 
in  addition  to  her  administrative  duties,  and  is 
giving  a course  on  the  American  Heritage:  Amer- 
ican history  against  contemporaneous  European 
backgrounds  showing  the  cultural  and  intellectual 
aspects  of  American  development. 

In  addition  to  the  routine  responsibilities  of 
her  dual  job  as  a teaching  member  of  the  faculty 
and  as  an  administrator,  Miss  Harrington,  in 
consultation  with  faculty  and  student  committees, 
is  helping  arrange  courses  in  special  emergency 
skills  for  this  war  year  of  1942.  These  courses  will 
net  carry  credit  toward  the  degree  but  are  de- 
signed to  give  specialized  training  in  essential 
war  services  looking  toward  the  intelligent  use  of 
college  trained  women  in  the  war  effort.  Miss 
Harrington  thinks  that  many  of  these  courses  will 
be  open  to  alumnae. 

The  many  alumnae  who  call  Virginia  Harring- 
ton "friend”  are  heartened  to  know  that  her 
humor,  poise,  and  good  common  sense  will  be  at 
the  service  of  college  in  the  trying  times  ahead. 

Helen  l.ePage  Chamberlain  ’24 
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Jacqueline  Dawson  Chittenden  ’30  Wins  Distinction  at  Cambridge 

By  Cedi  Paige  Golann  ’41 


IT  IS  always  most  gratifying  to  national  pride 
when  an  American  student  wins  academic  dis- 
tinction abroad.  But  that  occasion  is  particu- 
larly inspiring,  on  which  one  can  announce  that 
a Barnard  alumna  has  received  one  of  the  high 
honors  bestowed  by  Cambridge  University  in 
England. 

Jacqueline  Dawson  Chittenden  has  received  the 
Craven  Studentship  of  £200  for  advanced  research 
in  the  studies  of  ancient  Greece.  For  the  first  time 
in  the  long  history  of  Cambridge  University  has 
this  award  been  given  to  a woman. 

When  Miss  Dawson  entered  Cambridge  in  the 
fall  of  1938,  she  began  preparation  for  the 
classical  tripos  examination  (Part  II:  history). 
One  of  her  tutors  this  first  year  was  Dr.  W.  H.  D. 
Rouse,  whose  books  are  so  well-known  to  all 
students  of  Greek  at  Barnard. 

A war-time  romance  temporarily  interrupted 
her  studies,  and  during  the  Easter  vacation  in 
1940  she  was  married  to  Keith  Marlowe  Chitten- 
den, a young  Cambridge  man,  who  is  now  serving 
with  the  armed  forces. 

Mrs.  Chittenden  passed  Part  II  of  the  classical 
tripos  with  honors  in  1940.  Last  year  she  read 
for  the  diploma  in  archaeology,  for  which  six 
exhaustingly  comprehensive  examinations  were 
set.  She  passed  with  distinction,  an  event  which 
had  not  happened  for  the  past  twenty  years.  The 
London  Tunes,  in  commenting  upon  Mrs.  Chitten- 
den’s unique  achievement,  remarked  that  she  was 
also  the  first  student  to  represent  Columbia  Uni- 
versity officially  at  Cambridge.  She  had  come  to 
England  in  1938  as  the  George  W^elwood  Murray 
fellow  from  Barnard  College. 

Such  extraordinary  scholarship  was  not  to  pass 
unnoticed.  Mrs.  Chittenden  was  awarded  the 
Craven  Studentship  and  a Newnham  scholarship. 
Both  Newnham  and  Gerton,  the  women’s  colleges 
at  Cambridge,  were  most  excited  about  the 
Craven’ s going  to  a woman.  Their  enthusiastic 
sentiments  were  echoed  in  the  United  States,  when 
President  Butler  and  Dean  Gildersleeve  congratu- 
lated Jacqueline  on  the  honor  she  had  brought 
herself,  her  college,  her  university,  and  country. 
Her  proficiency  in  the  field  of  archaeology  can 


well  be  imagined  in  view  of  the  invitation  ex- 
tended to  her  by  Professors  A.  B.  Cook  and  Selt- 
man  to  assist  in  arranging  an  exhibition  of  Greek 
art  in  London  this  October.  This  exhibit  will  be 
held  in  Burlington  House  and  will  display  five 
thousand  years  of  Greek  art,  from  3000  B.C. 
through  the  twentieth  century  A.  D.  Among  Mrs. 
Chittenden’s  tasks  is  the  staggering  one  of  cata- 
loguing and  identifying  the  casts  and  vases  of  the 
Cambridge  Museum  of  Archaeology.  She  herself 
has  already  begun  collecting  rare  objects  and  is 
contributing  fourteen  pieces  of  her  own  to  the 
exhibit.  The  most  valuable  items  of  her  collection 
are  two  small  heads  of  Aphrodite  from  Cyprus,  a 
bronze  Dionysius  from  Herculaneum  (her  copy 
is  from  the  original  mold),  and  a bronze  statuette 
of  Hermes,  of  Greek  workmanship  and  probably 
of  the  Augustan  period.  A recent  letter  described 
her  taking  a brief  rest  in  Sussex  in  the  company 
of  her  little  Scottie  Cairn,  and  some  rare  books. 

Remarkable  as  her  achievements  are,  especially 
for  one  of  her  youth,  Jacqueline’s  success  has  not 
come  as  a surprise  to  those  who  had  the  privilege 
of  knowing  and  working  with  her  at  college.  She 
entered  Barnard  from  the  Brearley  school,  which 
gave  her  an  excellent  preparation  in  Latin.  But 
she  had  no  Greek  until  she  began  it  with  Pro- 
fessor Hirst  in  the  famous  "Baby  Greek”  class  at 
Barnard.  It  had  always  been  her  ambition  to 
study  classics  at  Newnham  College  Cambridge, 
though  she  hardly  dreamed  then  how  fully  her 
hopes  would  be  realized  nor  how  great  would  be 
her  academic  triumphs  in  England. 

Miss  Dawson’s  knowledge  of  languages  is  by 
no  means  limited  to  the  classics.  Possessing  a 
good  knowledge  of  French,  she  studied  German 
at  college,  and  has  found  proficiency  in  these  two 
languages  of  inestimable  value  to  her  in  her  work. 
The  Murray  Fellowship  was  awarded  to  her  as 
the  senior  most  likely  to  succeed  in  her  chosen 
field.  Her  subsequent  unique  achievements  are  a 
tribute  to  the  judgment  of  the  Barnard  faculty  in 
selecting  Miss  Dawson,  and,  if  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  share  in  the  triumph,  bear  witness  to  the 
standards  of  the  Barnard  College  classical  de- 
partment. 
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From  the  Occepation  Bureau 


INSOFAR  as  the  alumnae  are  concerned,  the  main 
problem  of  the  Bureau  this  year  has  been  that  of 
searching  intensively  for  candidates  who  could  meet 
the  heavy  war-time  needs  of  the  government,  of  in- 
dustry, and  of  certain  types  of  private  business, 
rather  than  of  looking  for  jobs  for  individuals. 

Most  conspicuous  has  probabl}'  been  the  rush  for 
women  chemists.  In  January  the  industrial  plants, 
realizing  that  they  would  need  more  chemists  and 
would  be  able  to  get  fewer  men,  began  to  send  around 
recruiting  officers  to  interview  seniors  and  young 
alumnae  and  select  the  most  outstanding.  Most  of 
the  industries  calling  on  us  were  in  the  Massachusetts 
to  Maryland  region,  but  one  was  located  as  far  west 
as  Missouri.  Medical  institutions  have  also  needed 
assistants  for  the  confidential  research  projects  for 
which  they  have  government  contracts ; many  of  our 
candidates  have  preferred  these,  notwithstanding  much 
lower  salaries,  to  the  industrial  positions.  Women 
chemists  have  also  been  sought  by  the  government, 
though  not  quite  to  the  same  extent  as  mathemati- 
cians and  physicists. 

Our  very  few  physicists  and  alas ! too  few  mathe- 
maticians we  have  endeavored  to  direct  to  the  posi- 
tions which  would  make  most  use  of  their  special 
training.  Industries  have  been  clamoring  for  women 
with  background  in  these  subjects  for  testing  and 
inspecting  and  drafting,  for  engineering  calculations, 
occasionally  for  research.  Various  branches  of  the 
armed  services  and  other  government  departments 
have  been  needing  them  desperately  for  mathematical 
calculations  and  scientific  investigations  of  many 
types,  have  been  ready  to  take  on  hundreds  of  times 
as  many  as  we  could  supply.  Two  of  our  senior 
physics  majors,  who  decided  to  postpone  graduate 
study,  are  doing  confidential  work  with  the  Signal 
Corps  Development  Laboratory  at  Fort  Monmouth 
(as  are  other  mathematicians  and  chemists),  an  A.M. 
of  this  year  is  at  the  Picatinny  Arsenal,  a couple  of 
others  are  doing  DeGaussing  and  ordnance  inspection 
for  the  Navy,  several  mathematics  majors  are  in  the 
transformer  engineering  department  of  the  General 
Electric  Company  in  Pittsfield — to  cite  a few  in- 
stances. Because  the  British  Inspection  Board  was 
working  in  New  York  City  and  on  daytime  shifts,  we 
were  able  to  place  with  it  several  older  married  alum- 
nae who  had  taught  mathematics  in  the  past. 

There  has  also  been  a great  need  for  statisticians 
with  training  in  economics  or  mathematics  or  both  : 
in  various  government  departments,  mainly  in  Wash- 
ington, and  in  business  organizations  which  have  been 
losing  their  young  men.  Insurance  companies  have 
been  opening  tlreir  actuarial  departments  to  women 
mathematicians,  and  using  young  graduates  for  claims 
investigations  as  well  as  for  more  than  the  usual 
number  of  clerks. 

In  the  spring  the  banks  began  to  realize  that  their 
clerical  staffs  would  be  depleted  and  to  take  on  almost 
any  quantity  of  young  women,  preferably  with  eco- 
nomics or  mathematics,  but  in  most  cases  with 


practically  any  major.  Last  to  seek  young  college 
women  were  the  railroads ; although  our  supply  of 
clerks  was  by  that  time  depleted,  we  succeeded  in 
finding  a few  who  are  serving  as  ticket  agents  and 
information  clerks. 

Our  language  majors  also  rejoiced  to  find  that  they 
could  use  their  special  training  in  war  service.  There 
was  a sudden  and  heavy  demand  in  December  and 
January  for  women  with  thorough  knowledge  of  cer- 
tain modern  languages  for  confidential  government 
work  in  several  offices  here  in  New  York  City. 

That  the  colleges  have  not  available  for  the  war 
emergency  a larger  group  of  graduates  who'  have 
majored  in  mathematics  or  physics  or  have  prepared 
for  industrial  work  in  chemistry  is  not  surprising, 
since  the  opportunities  for  women  in  these  fields  had 
so  nearly  vanished  in  the  period  between  the  wars. 
Industry  had  been  emphasizing  that  it  did  not  wish 
women  scientists  except  as  secretaries  or  perhaps  as 
librarians.  With  the  lessened  emphasis  on  the  teach- 
ing of  mathematics  in  high  school  as  well  as  the 
general  decrease  in  high  school  registration,  the  de- 
mand for  women  teachers  of  mathematics  had 
dropped  to  a point  where  few  girls  dared  take  the 
risk  of  preparing  for  that  profession ; even  in  the 
field  of  statistics  the  emphasis  had  been  laid  by  em- 
ployers much  more  heavily  on  preparation  in  eco- 
nomics than  mathematics.  We  can  hardly  produce  a 
crop  of  scientists  and  mathematicians  overnight ! 

By  the  middle  of  the  summer  more  than  two-thirds 
of  this  year’s  graduates  were  settled  in  jobs  or  in 
professional  or  graduate  study.  About  one-half  were 
already  working.  More  than  one- fourth,  including 
half  a dozen  who  have  won  fellowships,  are  continu- 
ing study.  Twelve  percent  are  already  married — 
some  of  them  with  children,  some  working  or  study- 
ing. [Please  note  that  these  figures  date  back  to 
August  1,  1942.]  Needless  to  say,  there  are  no  unem- 
ployed chemists,  mathematicians,  physicists,  economic 
statisticians  among  the  June  graduates,  except  a 
couple  who  are  stud3'ing  and  one  who  feels  she  can- 
not leave  home. 

The  staff  of  the  Occupation  Bureau  has  warmly 
appreciated  the  assistance  which  the  National  Service 
Office  has  given  it  in  keeping  abreast  of  rapidly 
moving  developments.  We  have  been  grateful  for  the 
long  hours  of  volunteer  service  contributed  by  a small 
group  of  loyal  alumnae  who  have  set  up  and  com- 
pleted an  index  of  all  graduates  by  major  subjects. 
This  meets  a long-felt  want  and  has  already  been 
used  in  our  search  for  graduates  with  specially-needed 
training.  We  are  expecting  also  to  cooperate  with  the 
Alumnae  National  Service  Committee  and  to  be  able 
to  use  as  supplementary  to  our  own  registration  files 
the  lists  they  have  collected  of  alumnae  who  maj'  be 
available  for  war  work.  All  this  is  with  the  hope 
that  no  opportunities  of  contributing  to  the  war  effort 
such  abilities  and  skills  as  they  possess  will  be  over- 
looked by  our  college  women. 

Katharine  S.  Doty 
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Less  than  a month  after  our  entrance  into  the 
war,  there  was  established  by  the  National 
Resources  Planning  Board  a Committee  on 
Wartime  Requirements  for  Specialized  Personnel 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Owen  D.  Young.  This 
committee  was  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
reviewing  the  existing  and  potential  demand  for 
and  supply  of  specialized  personnel  and  to  recom- 
mend how  these  scarce  human  resources  could 
make  a maximum  contribution  to  the  war  effort. 
Among  the  several  findings  of  the  committee 
were  three  that  had  particular  bearing  on  college 
trained  women:  The  committee  recommended  the 
immediate  registration  of  women  with  profes- 
sional training  "for  they  represent  the  largest 
unutilized  supply  of  specialized  personnel  in  the 
nation’’;  it  also  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
"without  financial  aid  from  the  government  it 
will  probably  be  impossible  to  secure  an  adequate 
supply  of  professionally  trained  workers’’;  because 
it  did  not  believe  that  individuals  were  competent 
to  judge  where  they  could  be  used  most  efficiently, 
the  committee  recommended  the  establishment  "of 
an  orderly  system  of  procurement  and  distribution 
of  the  trained  manpower  of  the  nation.” 

During  the  deliberations  of  the  committee  in 
January  and  February  there  were  already  acute 
personnel  shortages  in  physics,  engineering,  statis- 
tics, nursing  and  several  other  branches  of  the 
pure  and  applied  sciences.  With  the  Army  plan- 
ning to  induct  five  or  perhaps  even  ten  million 
men,  these  shortages  would  have  to  be  met,  in 
large  part,  by  drawing  upon  the  female  labor 
supply. 

The  public  feels  that  we  are  not  moving  fast 
enough,  a hunch  based  upon  knowledge  that  many 
people  want  to  contribute  but  are  unable  to  find 
a place  in  the  war  effort.  Probably  no  group  is 
more  conscious  of  its  non-participation  than  col- 
lege-trained women.  They  feel  that  there  must  be 
something  that  they  can  do,  yet  many  are  unable 
to  find  a spot. 

To  some  degree,  these  complaints  are  out  of 
order  since  there  has  long  been  an  acute  shortage 
of  nursing  personnel  and  the  situation  in  the 
teaching  profession  is  constantly  deteriorating. 
Hundreds,  perhaps  thousands  of  rural  schools  will 
fail  to  open  this  fall,  or  will  be  understaffed.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  for  financial  or  other 
reasons  many  women  college  graduates  would  be 
unable  to  afford  the  sacrifices  involved  in  taking 
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a nursing  course  or  accepting  a teaching  job.  But 
there  are  probably  thousands  who  could,  if  they 
would,  handle  these  jobs. 

In  the  age  group  22  to  45  there  are  probably 
more  than  a million  women  who  hold  a bacca- 
laureate or  first  professional  degree.  Despite  the 
fact  that  the  curriculum  of  most  women’s  colleges 
has  been  heavily  weighted  in  favor  of  English, 
the  fine  arts,  romance  languages  and  the  like, 
there  are  probably  350,000  women  in  this  age 
group  who  specialized  in  subjects  in  which  there 
are  acute  shortages  and  perhaps  another  100,000 
who  majored  in  allied  fields. 

If  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  on 
Wartime  Requirements  for  Specialized  Personnel 
v/ere  being  carried  out,  or  even  if  it  appeared 
probable  that  they  would  shortly  be  put  into 
effect,  little  responsibility  would  attach  to  the  in- 
dividual graduate  to  find  a place  for  herself  in 
the  war  effort.  However,  since  Washington  will 
doubtless  delay,  the  responsibility  remains  hers. 

In  discussing  the  more  effective  utilization  of 
college-trained  women  in  the  war  effort,  certain 
distinctions  are  in  order.  To  begin  with,  there 
seems  little  point  in  raising  questions  at  this  time 
about  bringing  into  the  labor  market  women 
above  45  years  of  age  who  have  not  held  down  a 
job  during  the  past  ten  or  twenty  years.  Many 
of  these  older  women  would  probably  have  much 
to  offer,  but  it  seems  the  better  part  of  wisdom 
to  concentrate  first  on  the  younger  group. 

There  is  the  important  problem  of  dependency. 
Rough  estimates  suggest  that  there  are  probably 
400,000  unmarried  and  another  100,000  married 
but  childless  women  in  the  million  or  so  college 
graduates  under  45  years  of  age.  This  is  the 
group  most  easily  tapped,  especially  when  one 
realizes  that  upward  of  200,000  of  these  women 
are  not  currently  employed.  This  does  not  ex- 
clude the  possibility  that  among  the  remaining 
half  million  graduates  who  are  married  and  have 
children  many  could  accept  a full-time  war  job. 
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However,  this  group  would  be  more  difficult  to 
harness.  Since  heads  of  families  with  children 
will  probably  be  taken  into  the  Army  in  ever 
larger  numbers,  it  will  be  financially  necessary  for 
some  mothers  and  psychologically  expedient  for 
others  to  find  full-time  employment. 

A very  large  number  of  women  are  constantly 
being  added  to  the  payrolls  of  war  industries. 
Women  are  being  used  on  almost  every  job  in 
the  plant.  In  this  market  there  is  nothing  unique 
about  college-trained  women.  If  they  are  willing 
to  work,  they  can  get  factory  jobs  and  they  prob- 
ably stand  a somewhat  better  chance  of  rising  to 
a supervisory  post  than  girls  with  less  educational 
background.  Where  the  demand  for  factory  labor 
is  intense,  the  question  of  how  a college  woman 
can  make  a contribution  to  the  war  is  easily 
solved,  especially  if  she  has  no  technical  compe- 
tence that  should  be  used  elsewhere. 

But  there  are  many  college  graduates  who  do 
not  live  in  communities  suffering  from  acute  labor 
shortages ; there  are  others  who  have  technical 
skills  that  should  not  go  unutilized ; and  there  are 
still  others  who  have  talents  or  hobbies  which 
could  be  exploited  in  war  work.  What  should 
they  do  about  getting  into  the  war  effort? 

In.  the  first  place,  girls  who  have  majored  in 
physics,  mathematics,  chemistry  or  allied  natural 
sciences ; or  in  economics,  statistics,  geography, 
accountancy  and  the  like — all  of  these  are  short- 
age fields — should  write  to  The  National  Roster 
of  Scientific  and  Specialized  Personnel,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  and  register  their  qualifications  with 
this  agency  which  serves  as  a clearing  house  for 
the  armed  services,  civilian  government,  and  war 
industry  when  they  seek  specialized  personnel. 

The  Federal  Civil  Service  Commission  has 
greatly  liberalized  its  hiring  policy  during  the  past 
months,  especially  in  fields  where  shortages  are 
acute,  and  graduates  who  have  majored,  or  even 
minored  in  any  of  the  physical  or  social  sciences 
where  the  personnel  situation  is  tight,  should 


write  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  in  Wash- 
ington for  appropriate  blanks.  In  the  larger  met- 
ropolitan areas,  a visit  to  the  local  office  of 
the  commission  would  be  in  order.  These  steps 
should  be  taken  even  by  those  women  who  are 
not  able  to  accept  immediate  employment,  but 
who  may  become  available  later  on. 

Contact  with  the  local  office  of  the  Federal 
Employment  Service  may  also  prove  helpful, 
especially  in  the  larger  communities  where  the 
service  frequently  has  a special  section  dealing 
with  the  placement  of  professional  people.  Al- 
though the  Federal  Employment  Service  recruits 
workers  primarily  for  local  industry,  the  scope  of 
its  operations  is  constantly  broadening. 

For  girls  with  specialized  skills,  direct  ap- 
proaches to  prospective  employers  are  recom- 
mended. There  is  no  reason  why  a chemistry 
major  should  not  make  the  rounds  of  neighboring 
pharmaceutical,  soap,  and  food  companies  that 
would  be  likely  to  be  adding  chemists  because  of 
an  expansion  in  their  war  program  or  because  of 
loss  of  staff  to  the  Army. 

Most  college  graduates  are  not  immediately  em- 
ployable at  specialized  work,  but  this  does  not 
mean  that  they  cannot  make  the  grade  within  a 
short  time.  For  those  who  can  afford  it,  a con- 
centrated set  of  courses  at  a neighboring  university 
may  quickly  bring  them  to  the  level  of  compe- 
tence necessary  for  doing  a war  job.  This  is 
especially  true  for  girls  who  had  some  basic 
training  while  in  college  in  the  shortage  fields, 
such  as  mathematics,  economics,  physics.  In  most 
instances,  one  semester  of  graduate  studies  will 
do  the  trick. 

Attention  should  also  be  called  to  the  ESMWT 
(the  Engineering,  Science,  Management  War 
Training  Program)  which  is  subsidized  by  the 
Federal  government.  In  many  areas  courses  are 
given  free  of  charge  in  subjects  where  ascertained 
shortages  exist.  After  successfully  completing 
such  training  the  student  will  almost  certainly 
find  a war  j|ob. 

There  is  another  group  of  college  graduates 
that  must  not  be  overlooked,  composed  of  girls 
currently  in  employment  whose  jobs  may  have 
little  or  no  direct  bearing  on  the  war — in  which 
cases  the  jobs  are  likely  to  fold  up  before  long. 
Many  in  this  group  have  training  that  would 
enable  them  to  contribute  much  more  if  only  they 
(Continued  on  page  24) 
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The  Thrift  Shop 

The  shop  kept  open  all  summer,  contrary  to  its 
first  announcement,  and  we  are  very  glad  it 
did  as  we  netted  70%  above  last  year  for  the  same 
period.  We  were  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  left 
overs  from  three  homes  when  people  were  mov- 
ing, which  kept  us  going  together  with  the 
Barnard  donations. 

Once  our  shelves  were  bare,  and  they  are  nearly 
so  again,  so  we  hope  the  alumnae  and  faculty 
will  send  us  articles.  Remember  we  can  still  call 
for  boxes  or  small  pieces  of  furniture,  but  it  is 
hard  to  do  so  on  a minute’s  notice,  sometimes  im- 
possible. Parcel  post  to  the  shop,  or  a package 
left  at  the  Barbi2on  causes  least  worry  to  your 
chairman.  Donations  that  are  labeled  and  bundled 
when  left  at  the  Alumnae  Office  help  us  very 
much.  Do  send  us  your  things,  and  we’ll  hope 
again  to  send  four  girls  to  college,  to  provide  the 
"trained  brains’’  so  terribly  needed  to  win  the  war. 

May  Parker  Eggleston,  ’04,  Chairman 


I]V  MEMOniAM 

1906  The  class  of  1906  has  lost  one  of  its  best-loved 
members,  Kate  Post,  She  and  her  cousin  Beth  were,  in 
a sense,  the  backbone  of  the  class.  It  was  they  who 
invited  us  all  to  their  home  in  Woodside  for  a memor- 
able party.  It  was  they  who  provided  the  famous  "Post 
cakes"  for  all  class  picnics  and  teas.  Kate,  voted  the 
"prettiest"  on  Class  Day,  with  her  lovely  chestnut  hair 
and  glowing  cheeks,  was  so  much  more  than  pretty. 
Competent,  generous,  intelligent,  patient — she  was  an 
ideal  teacher  in  the  public  school  in  Woodside  where 
she  lived  most  of  her  life.  She  was  active,  too,  in 
church  work,  and  during  this  last,  her  sabbatical  year, 
she  devoted  most  of  her  time  to  volunteer  work  at  the 
Draft  Board  and  the  Red  Cross.  A generous  contributor 
to  the  Alumnae  Fund,  never  once  did  she  fail  to 
respond  liberally  to  any  request  for  a donation.  She 
was  faithful,  too,  in  her  attendance  at  class  reunions. 
We  shall  miss  her  friendly  greeting,  her  gay  smile,  her 
warm  interest  in  all  our  doings.  Dear  Kate! 

Edith  Somborn  Isaacs 

1908  Henrietta  Messenger  Sutton  died  on  June 
6,  1942.  She  is  survived  by  her  husband  and  son.  She 
came  to  Barnard  from  Adelphi  College  at  the  beginning 
of  her  junior  year.  Since  her  marriage,  two  years  after 
graduation,  she  had  lived  in  Dover,  New  Jersey,  where 
she  was  active  in  community  affairs.  She  served  on  the 
board  of  education  and  the  library  board  and  was  a 
member  of  the  college  club.  She  had  also  done  substi- 
tute teaching  in  both  the  high  school  and  the  grammar 
school.  Mildred  Kerner 


1911  Word  came  during  the  summer  of  the  death  on 
June  22,  of  Helen  Lovene  Amy  McKendry,  Barnard 
1911,  at  Oak  Park,  Illinois. 

Because  of  Helen’s  residence  in  the  middle  west,  her 
classmates  in  the  New  York  area  have  seen  little  of  her 
since  our  graduation,  but  the  place  she  filled  in  her 
own  community  during  these  years  has  been  one  of 
worth.  Besides  her  interest  in  her  home  and  in  painting, 
she  found  time  to  continue  her  studies  in  religious  edu- 
cation, and  to  take  her  master’s  degree  at  the  Chicago 
Divinity  School ; all  of  which  must  have  complemented 
the  work  of  her  husband,  Mr.  James  Bamford  McKendry, 
in  his  duties  as  community  director  of  religious  educa- 
tion at  the  Baptist  Community  Center  at  Oak  Park. 

To  him,  1911  sends  its  sincere  sympathy  at  the  loss 
of  so  congenial  and  valuable  a helpmate. 

Charlotte  Verlage  Hamlin 

1924  Edith  Kirk  who  died  on  September  8 entered 
Barnard  in  1922  having  done  her  preparatory  work  and 
first  two  years  of  college  at  the  Packer  Collegiate 
Institute  in  Brooklyn.  Being  a transfer  student  was  no 
handicap  to  Edith.  She  immediately  began  a fine 
scholastic  record  and  made  many  friends  who  admired 
and  loved  her  because  of  her  fine  character,  her  gaiety 
and  her  wit.  Her  classmates  will  remember  with  smiles 
what  fun  both  Edith  and  the  audience  had  at  Junior 
Show  when  she  had  the  comic  part  of  the  soda  clerk. 

Edith  obtained  a Master’s  Degree  in  English  from 
Columbia  in  1925,  after  which  she  taught  at  the  Friends 
School  in  Brooklyn  where  she  was  particularly  success- 
ful with  the  younger  children  and  very  much  loved  by 
them.  In  June  1929,  she  married  Stuart  N.  Updike,  a 
New  York  attorney,  and  achieved  further  success  with 
her  own  three  lovely  children ; a daughter  now  ten  years 
old,  and  two  sons  aged  seven  and  three.  Since  1935,  the 
Updike’s  have  lived  in  Scarsdale  where  Edith  took  an 
active  part  in  her  church,  her  children’s  school  and  in 
civic  affairs.  Her  most  recent  work  was  her  chairman- 
ship of  the  Salvage  Campaign. 

Edith’s  fortitude,  courage,  her  unfailing  sense  of 
humor  and  fighting  spirit  during  the  months  of  her 
illness  will  always  be  an  inspiration  to  her  family  and 
friends. 

Ella  Sherpick  Hemsley 

CLASS  NOTES 

1906  Jo  Paddock  exhibited  sketches,  landscapes  and 
portraits  at  157  East  48  Street  during  the  months  of 
August  and  September. 

Catherine  M.  Post  died  on  September  4,  1942. 

1908  (Class  Editor — Mildred  Kerner,  317  East  45 
Street,  New  York  City.) 

Since  the  death  of  her  husband  in  April,  Cecilia 
SiLLCOX  Garvin  has  been  living  in  the  home  which 
they  built  at  360  Robinson  Street,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Dr.  Garvin  had  been  superintendent  of  the  Binghamton 
State  Hospital  for  eighteen  years.  Their  daughter  is  a 
student  at  Wellesley,  one  son  is  married  and  has  two 
children,  and  the  other  son  is  a laboratory  technician 
at  the  hospital. 
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Henrietta  Messinger  Sutton  died  on  June  6,  1942. 

1911  (Class  Editor — Mrs.  Marston  Hamlin,  251 
Rocklyn  Avenue,  Lynbrook,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. ) 

Eleanor  Burne  Dunphy  is  an  inspector  in  the  fire 
control  section  of  the  United  States  Ordnance  Dept. 

1912  (Class  Editor — Mrs.  Harold  Lebair,  180  West 
58  Street,  New  York  City.) 

Alice  B.  Evans  is  an  investigator  in  the  minimum 
wage  bureau  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Labor  in  Camden,  N.  J. 

1914  (Class  Editor — Alice  Clingen,  155  East  52 
Street,  New  York  City.) 

Jane  Dale,  who  has  been  with  the  General  Chemical 
Company  in  Wilmington,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
Hudson  River  Works  at  Edgewater,  N.  J. 

1915  (Class  Editor — Sophie  Bulow,  2444  Lorillard 
Place,  New  York  City.) 

Beulah  Amidon  Ratliff’s  daughter  Beulah  was  re- 
cently married  to  Thorold  Johnson  Deyrup. 

1916  (Class  Editor — Ruth  Washburn,  388  Irving 
Avenue,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Edna  Mary  Lonigan  is  doing  research  at  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Conference  Board ; and  Mary  Beek- 
MAN  Pine  has  been  commissioned  as  a lieutenant  (j.g.) 
in  the  WAVES. 

Mary  Lindsay  Crockett  is  with  the  British  Pur- 
chasing Commission. 

1917  (Class  Editor — Maude  Minahan,  445  Riverside 
Drive,  New  York  City.) 

Meta  Pennock  Newman  is  organizing  a medical 
division  of  the  defense  system  of  New  Jersey. 

1918  (Class  Editor — Mrs.  Harold  Benedict,  168 
West  86  Street,  New  York  City.) 

Kathleen  Fisher  is  now  Mrs.  R.  O.  Scallan  of  East 
Rutherford,  N.  J. 

Elsa  Grimm  Bunn  took  an  ESMWT  engineering 
training  course  this  summer  at  Rutgers  University. 

Edith  Gross  Smith  is  a house  director  at  Russell 
Sage  College  in  Troy,  N.  Y. ; and  May  Levison  Free- 
man is  a security  analyst  with  Standard  Statistics  and 
Poor's. 

1919  (Class  Editor — Mrs.  S.  Bacharach,  272  West 
90  Street,  New  York  City.) 

Lucille  Heming  of  White  Plains  is  the  new  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  League  of  Women  Voters; 
Eleanor  Curnow  is  executive  secretary  at  the  Wo- 
men’s City  Club  in  New  York;  and  Grace  Morgan  is 
librarian  at  the  National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs. 

Elsie  Docterman  is  now  with  the  Selective  Service 
Board  in  Washington. 

Gertrude  Geer  Talcott  is  moving  her  family  to 
Washington  to  join  her  husband  who  is  a lieutenant 
commander  in  the  Navy. 

Marie  Muhlfeld  O’Donahoe’s  husband  has  been 
assigned  to  the  court  of  military  police  and,  at  the  mo- 
ment, is  stationed  in  Georgia. 

Dorothy  Morgenthau  Eaton’s  daughter  Alice 
gave  a piano  recital  at  the  Carnegie  Chamber  Music 
Hall  last  spring. 


Lillian  Touroff  Glueck  conducted  a seminar  on 
"Youth  Standards  in  Wartime”  at  Harvard’s  summer 
session. 

Peggy  Herod  is  now  Mrs.  Bernard  Teich  and  is 
living  in  New  Orleans. 

Does  anyone  know  the  whereabouts  of: 

Marguerite  Bernhard,  Alma  Chamberlin, 
Helen  Doyle,  Rose  Garber  Krivonos,  Margaret 
Gillespie,  Beatrice  Guggenheim  Friedman,  Grace 
Kerr,  Marguerite  Krautz,  Katherine  Magan,  Mir- 
iam Smith,  Augusta  Stanton,  Juliette  Nette. 

If  so  please  communicate  with  worried  class  editor! 

1920  (Class  Editor — Mrs.  C.  Robert  Halter,  484 
Hawthorne  Avenue,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.) 

Elizabeth  H.  Armstrong  has  been  a "Canadian 
expert”  in  the  British  Empire  Section  of  the  C.O.I.,  and 
its  successor,  the  O.S.S.  in  Washington  since  October, 
1941. 

Dr.  Anne  McHenry  Hopkins,  who  has  been  on 
the  staff  of  the  Massachusetts  Memorial  Hospital  and 
physician  at  Simmons  College,  has  recently  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  to  Dr.  Fremont  Smith  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital. 

Helen  Barton  Halter  is  doing  market  research  for 
the  Egert  Research  Corporation. 

1921  (Class  Editor — Lee  Andrews,  415  West  118 
Street,  New  York  City.) 

Dorothy  Falk  Breiteneeld  is  now  a statistical 
supervisor  in  the  W.U.S.O. 

1922  (Class  Editor — Mrs.  Robert  Dirkes,  242  East 
72  Street,  New  York  City.) 

Mary  Taliaeerro  Webb  is  secretary  at  the  Lenox 
School  in  New  York;  Jane  Mary  Dewey  is  a physicist 
with  the  Dictograph  Company;  Eva  Hutchison  Dirkes 
is  a junior  statistical  analyst  in  the  Materials  Division 
of  the  W.P.B. ; and  Dr.  Helen  Jones  Rogers  is  a resi- 
dent physician  at  Bellevue  Hospital. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Gordon  Medlicott  (Celeste 
Nason)  announce  the  birth  of  a son,  Probart  Nason 
Medlicott  on  July  1,  1942. 

1923  (Class  Editor — Agnes  MacDonald,  865  West 
End  Avenue,  New  York  City.) 

Eleanor  Phelps  Hunt  is  doing  statistical  work  and 
allocations  of  medical  and  surgical  supplies  with  the 
W.P.B.  in  Washington;  Garda  Brown  Wise  is  a con- 
sultant in  the  Consumer  Division  of  the  O.P.A.  in  New 
York;  Eleanor  Marples  is  an  assistant  in  the  research 
laboratory  of  the  Kendall  Mills  in  Walpole,  Mass. ; and 
Dorothy  Dockstader  Bronson  is  an  office  assistant 
with  the  National  Red  Cross  in  New  York. 

1924  (Class  Editor — Mary  M.  Bradley,  88  Morn- 
ingside  Drive,  New  York  City.) 

Edith  Kirk  Updike  died  on  September  8,  1942. 

Selina  Caldor  is  now  secretary  in  the  office  of  the 
deputy  administrator  in  charge  of  rationing;  and  Elsie 
Albansoder  is  a volunteer  worker  with  the  gas  detec- 
tion squad  of  the  O.C.D. 

Gertrude  Diamant  is  the  author  of  a recently  pub- 
lished and  very  favorably  reviewed  novel  The  Days  of 
Ofelia. 
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1925  (Class  Editor — Helen  Yard,  140  East  63  Street, 
New  York  City.) 

Thora  Plitt  is  now  Mrs.  John  L Hardy. 

Juliet  Ransome  Kohn  is  an  office  and  editorial  as- 
sistant with  the  Sperry  Gyroscope  Corporation. 

1926  (Class  Editor — Mary  MacNeil,  704  Grove  Ave- 
nue, Grantwood,  N.  J.) 

Eleanor  Antell  is  a secretary  with  the  National 
Concert  and  Artists  Corporation ; Eleanor  Wallace 
Curtis  is  employment  manager  at  the  Jersey  City 
Y.W.C.A. ; and  Dorothy  Anderson  Goodridge  is 
handling  real  estate  with  the  Gladstone-Dasey  Asso- 
ciates. 

Dr.  Marion  Edith  Howard  is  married  to  Ashley 
Webster  Oughterson;  and  Ethel  Garrison  is  now 
Mrs.  Robert  Stratford  Cullen,  and  lives  in  Short 
Hills,  N.  J. 

1927  Dorothea  Smith  Barbone  is  a secretary  with 
the  American  Institute  of  Banking;  and  Clelia  Corte  is 
in  the  Italian  News  Section  of  the  C.O.I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Kahn  (Ruth  Perl)  announce 
the  birth  of  their  third  son,  Thomas  Graham  Kahn  on 
September  7,  1942. 

Vivian  Hults  is  now  Mrs.  John  Ernest  Heidtmann,  Jr. 

Eva  O'Brien  Sureau  is  teaching  social  studies  in  the 
Drum  Hill  junior  high  school  at  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

1928  (Class  Editor — Mrs  John  B.  Griffin,  601  West 
113  Street,  New  York  City.) 

Helen  Hayes  Riches  writes  from  Addis  Ababa  "1 
sit  by  my  open  fire  and  look  out  over  a garden  of 
delphinium,  nasturtiums,  bluets,  coreopsis — all  the  lovely 
garden  flowers  of  home. 

Eleanor  Rich  Van  Staagen  is  designing,  for 
Parents  Magazine,  women’s  and  children’s  clothing  to  be 
made  over  from  old  clothes. 

Elizabeth  Cattelle  Kline  is  assisting  in  the  office 
of  the  secretary  of  Columbia  University;  Ruth  Purcell 
teaches  third  year  English  in  the  Union  High  School, 
Union.  N.  J. ; Ruth  Royer  White  is  an  interviewer 
for  the  Ellis  employment  agency;  and  Ruth  Kleinberg 
is  an  inspector  in  the  wages  and  hours  division  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Donegan  (Dorothy 
Reynolds)  announce  that  Thomas,  Jr.,  tipping  the 
scale  at  10  pounds,  arrived  safely  on  September  3. 

1929  (Class  Editor — Jean  Macalister,  601  West 
113  Street,  New  York  City.) 

The  American  Tradition,  a book  of  essays  which  was 
on  exhibition  at  the  New  York  Public  Library  as  one  of 
the  best  text  books  of  the  past  year,  contains  one  of 
Betty  Fible  Martin's  essays. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emanuel  Buxbaum  (Myra  Kanter) 
are  the  proud  parents  of  Lois  Rhoda,  born  on  May 
17  last. 

Beatrice  Aronson  was  married  on  August  23  to 
Harry  Joseph  Galland. 

Alice  Colver  is  a statistical  clerk  with  the  Allied 
Chemical  and  Dye  Corporation,  New  York;  Ida  L.  Van 
Dyck  is  a commissioned  church  worker  in  Harrisburg, 
Pa.;  Edith  Waxham  is  working  with  Copper  Recovery, 
a government  project;  Anna  Roome  Palmer  is  a 


laboratory  assistant  at  St.  Luke’s  Hospital;  Iris  Toma- 
SULO  is  a junior  librarian  in  the  geological  survey 
library  in  Washington;  Alice  M.  Fair  is  acting  office 
manager  with  the  association  of  junior  leagues;  Edith 
Wood  Pershouse  is  studying  for  her  Master’s  degree 
at  Teachers  College;  and  Evelyn  Atkinson  Ehrman 
is  teaching  a course  in  marriage  at  the  Y.W.C.A.  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

An  article  entitled  "All  Kidding  Aside’’  by  Sara 
Bulette  is  in  this  issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
(September  26,  1942).  It  is  a very  interesting  story 
about  the  work  of  Marion  Thompson  Edwards  and 
Cara  Thatcher,  on  their  milch  goat  farm  in  Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 

1930  (Class  Editors — Mrs.  Howard  Ortgies,  2970 
Marion  Avenue,  New  York  City  and  Jean  Crawford, 
155  East  47  Street,  New  York  City.) 

Anna  Macauley  Curry  is  a junior  inspector  of 
ordnance  materials  for  the  United  States  War  Depart- 
ment at  the  Sperry  Gyroscope  Company  in  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  X.  Scafuro  (Filippa  Vul- 
TAGGIO)  announce  the  birth  of  a daughter,  Maria 
Filippa,  May  20,  1942. 

Elmira  Coutant  is  now  Mrs.  Thomas  Edward  Con- 
rad, Jr. 

Bertile  Queneau  is  teaching  French  at  St.  Mary’s 
Hall,  Burlington,  N.  J. 

Katherine  Brehme  Warren  is  an  instructor  in 
zoology  at  Wellesley  College. 

Grace  Reining  Updegrove  has  gone  back  to  the 
Occupation  Bureau  at  Barnard  as  a part-time  assistant 
during  Camilla  Cowan  von  der  Heyde’s,  ’27,  absence 
on  leave. 

Elsa  Meder  has  written  Youth  Considers  the 
Heavens : high  school  students’  opinions  about  man’s 
place  in  the  world  in  relation  to  their  astronomical  in- 
formation; published  by  King’s  Crown  Press,  1942. 

1931  (Class  Editor — Mrs.  Karl  C.  Schmocker,  415 
Grasslands  Road,  White  Plains,  New  York.) 

Ruth  Wood  Chianelli  is  a secretary  with  the  Na- 
tional American  Red  Cross. 

Alida  Matheson  is  assistant  director  of  the  YMCA- 
USO  Club  at  Lebanon,  Pennsylvania,  which  serves  the 
Army  camp  at  Indian  Town  Gap. 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  E.  Battelle,  Jr.  (Vir- 
ginia Smith),  their  third  son,  Nicholas  Smith,  June  24, 
1942  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Jacqueline  Silverman  is  now  Mrs.  R.  B.  Kaufman. 

We  hear  that  Erna  Jonas  Fife  has  a baby  born  in 
August,  1941,  but  have  no  further  details. 

Mary  Etta  Knapp  received  her  Ph.D.  degree  from 
Yale  University  in  June,  1942. 

Bettina  Thrall  is  assistant  in  the  rare  books  and 
history  room  at  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine, 
New  York  City. 

1932  (Class  Editor — Helen  Appell,  338  South  First 
Avenue,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.) 

Frances  M.  Smith  has  left  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service  and  is  personnel  manager  in  charge  of 
women  at  the  Murray  Manufacturing  Corporation,  a de- 
fense plant  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 
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Constance  Cruse  is  an  assistant  in  the  material 
division  of  the  Maxon  Instrument  Company. 

Agnes  Dugan  has  been  doing  statistical  and  secre- 
tarial work  for  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Company 
since  December,  1941. 

Leona  Hirzel  is  teaching  mathematics  at  Sayville, 
Long  Island,  junior  high  school. 

Helen  Appell  is  working  in  the  Navy  office  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Josephine  Zimmerman  is  now  Mrs.  Myron  Price. 

1933  (Class  Editor — Ruth  Korwan,  25-64  31  Street, 
Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.) 

Ruth  M.  Anderson  is  in  the  military  intelligence  of 
the  United  States  War  Department  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Katherine  Crawford  was  married  to  Lieutenant 
Thomas  D.  Spencer,  U.S.N.R.,  assistant  naval  attache  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro  in  August,  1942.  Kitty  was  on  the  staff 
of  Mademoiselle  magazine. 

Gladys  Becica  is  now  Mrs.  R.  J.  Anderson,  living 
in  Akron,  Ohio. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Dreier  (Marguerite  Feltner) 
had  a baby,  born  April  23,  1942. 

Katrine  Groves  is  now  stationed  at  the  American 
Embassy  m Quito,  Ecuador. 

Born  on  August  13,  1942,  a son,  Clifford  Austin  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sanford  Major  (Muriel  Kelly). 

Jeanne  Ossent  is  a librarian  with  the  Barrett  divi- 
sion of  Allied  Chemical  and  Dye  Corporation  in  New 
York  City. 

Dorothea  Tisch  is  a chemical  research  assistant  with 
the  Burroughs,  Welcome  Company,  Inc.,  in  Bronxville, 
New  York. 

Jeanne  Weiss  is  with  the  Dell  Publishing  Company 
as  an  editorial  assistant  on  crossword  puzzles. 

Viola  Wichern  became  Mrs.  Douglas  Huse  Shedd 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on  June  28,  1942.  Eileen  Kelly, 
'33,  was  her  only  attendant.  Mr.  Shedd  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  attended 
Columbia  University.  He  is  radio  inspector  with  the 
U.  S.  Army  Signal  Corps  Laboratories  at  Fort  Mon- 
mouth, N.  J. 

1934  (Class  Editor — Mrs.  Russell  MacRobert,  37 
Maplewood  Avenue,  Larchmont,  N.  Y.) 

Jane  Martin  is  a hospital  recreation  worker  with 
the  American  Red  Cross  in  Hawaii. 

Margaret  Scharf  is  in  the  electro-cardiograph  de- 
partment at  New  York  Hospital. 

Natalie  Drozdoff  is  a clerk-typist  for  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  in  New  York  City. 

Lily  Douglas  is  Mrs.  Roy  M.  Patterson  and  is  living 
in  Washington. 

Grace  Huntley  became  Mrs.  Cresson  Pugh.  She  is 
living  in  Pittsburgh. 

Irene  Neighbor  is  now  Mrs.  Harold  J.  Curran. 

Helen  Stevenson  Austin  reports  having  seen  Allie 
Semmes  Mickelwait  in  New  York  this  summer.  Allie 
was  through  from  Seattle  where  she  is  living  complete 
with  three  children,  a sailboat  and  a house  overlooking 
Puget  Sound. 

Lenore  E.  Oppenheim  announces  her  engagement  to 
Dr.  Benjamin  Provisor.  Dr.  Provisor  is  a graduate  of 


Columbia  College  and  Jefferson  Medical  College  of 
Philadelphia.  He  also  took  post  graduate  work  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

1935  (Class  Editors — Mrs.  Douglas  Hubert,  107 
Tibbetts  Road,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  and  Ruth  Reidy,  415 
West  120  Street,  New  York  City.) 

Doris  Nickerson  Morris  is  in  the  statistical  division 
of  the  general  accounting  department  at  Western  Electric 
Company,  New  York  City. 

Dorothy  Robinson  is  an  investigator  with  the  board 
of  child  welfare,  Suffolk  County,  N.  Y. 

Ada  Shearon  is  an  assistant  in  the  Columbia  Uni- 
versity bursar’s  office. 

Ella  Saarela  .Oelrich  has  been  promoted  to  be 
manager  of  the  Bible  production  at  Oxford  University 
Press. 

Helen  Conaty  has  been  Mrs.  Emanuel  W.  Kuna, 
Jr.,  for  some  time.  She  is  working  in  the  Medical  Divi- 
sion laboratory  at  Montefiore  Hospital. 

Anne  Glenn  is  Mrs.  John  Mason  Bradbury.  She  is 
working  in  the  Low  maternal  health  clinic  in  Louisville. 

Vivian  Trombetta  became  Mrs.  Roland  Walker  on 
May  1,  1942.  Mr.  Walker  is  an  assistant  professor  of 
zoology  at  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Kathleen  Burnett  was  married  to  Peter  Francis 
McCann,  U.  S.  Army,  June  24,  1942.  Mr.  McCann  was 
graduated,  from  Rollins  College.  Mrs.  McCann  is  teach- 
ing at  Juniata  College,  Huntington,  Pennsylvania. 

Adelaide  Rubsamen  did  become  Mrs.  Robert  Ander- 
son Carter,  3rd,  on  June  13,  1942  as  we  predicted. 

Lt.  and  Mrs.  M.  G.  Moyer  (Carolin  Prager)  have 
a baby  born  in  May,  1942. 

Sylvia  Fabricant  is  studying  physical  education  at 
Wellesley  College. 

Elfrieden  Wenzel  (so  Dorothy  Haller  reports) 
was  to  have  been  married  on  February  7 in  Singapore 
to  a British  army  officer.  That  is  the  day  on  which  the 
Japs  attacked  Singapore! 

1936  (Class  Editor — Mrs.  Harvey  Godfrey,  55  Tie- 
man  Place,  New  York  City.) 

Eleanor  Van  Horne  took  an  ESMWT  course  in 
industrial  supervision  at  Mount  Holyoke  College  this 
summer. 

Ruth  Bauer  has  resigned  her  position  in  the  Barnard 
occupation  bureau  and  is  now  a secretary  and  librarian 
with  Dun  and  Bradstreet. 

Ethel  Klinkenberg  is  an  assistant  mathematician 
with  the  United  States  Army  Signal  Corps  development 
laboratories  at  Fort  Monmouth,  N,  J. 

Bettina  Van  Der  Woude  is  working  for  Gibbs 
and  Cox,  Marine  Engineers,  who  are  doing  war  work. 

Beatrice  Klein  was  married  to  Ralph  Jolleris  on 
April  10,  1942.  She  is  assistant  editor  and  information 
secretary  for  the  Social  Work  Publications  Council. 

Elizabeth  Keller  is  fellowship  clerk  in  the  office 
of  the  Columbia  secretary. 

Josephine  Sturdivant  is  library  assistant  in  the 
Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library  in  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Muriel  Schumacher  is  a teacher  in  the  Manhasset, 
Long  Island,  public  schools. 

Estelle  Abrams  is  now  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Siegel. 
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Bettina  Magnanti  is  working  at  the  Bowery  Sav- 
ings Bank. 

Dorothy  Brauneck  Vitaliano  is  doing  petro- 
graphic research  on  steatite  bodies  in  the  ceramics  de- 
partment at  Rutgers  University. 

Sylvia  Shimberg  is  now  Mrs.  Donaid  P.  Reay. 

Elizabeth  Maier  is  in  the  office  service  department 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  in  Knoxville,  Tenn:s- 
see,  as  a specialist  in  testing. 

Ruth  Breitwieser  Saul  is  secretary  to  the  manager 
of  the  New  York  office  of  the  Montmorency  Paper  Com- 
pany, Ltd. 

Thomasine  Campbell  is  executive  secretary  of  the 
Union  for  Democratic  Action  in  Baltimore. 

Florence  Alonso  is  in  the  payroll  department  of 
Sperry  Gyroscope  Company  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Jacqueline  Hayes  is  a laboratory  and  office  assistant 
to  Dr.  James  Hill  in  Montgomery,  Alabama. 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Riley  (Alice  Olson), 
a son,  Thomas,  March  31,  1942. 

Muriel  Pulvermacher  was  married  to  Lieutenant 
Jerome  Heifer,  U.S.N.R.,  June  14,  1942.  Lieutenant 
Heffer  is  a graduate  of  the  New  York  Law  School. 

Born  to  Captain  and  Mrs.  S.  H.  Shapiro  (Marcy 
Dolgenas),  a son,  Stephen  Robert,  July  18,  1942. 

1937  (Class  Editor — Mrs.  John  Karling,  476  River- 
side Drive,  New  York  City.) 

Dan  Cupid  certainly  worked  overtime  for  dear  old 
’37  this  summer,  so  here  we  go:  Olga  Spica  was 
married  to  John  B.  Marion  on  August  8.  Adele  Hansen 
is  Mrs.  Edward  E.  Dalmasse  and  is  living  at  821 
Washington  St.,  Wilmington,  Del.  Gladys  Berberich 
is  Mr.  Alan  Erickson  of  31  Kenney  Ave.,  Merrick,  N.  Y. 
Marion  Patterson  is  Mrs.  George  J.  Ames.  Dorothy 
Brodhead  was  married  to  Victor  W.  Ales  on  December 
25,  1941.  What  a nice  Christmas  present,  Dorothy!  Ar- 
lene von  Sternberg  is  married  to  William  P.  S.  Breese, 
a captain  in  theField  Artillery  in  Fort  Benning,  Ga. 
Barbara  Anne  Longstreth  was  married  to  Ensign  Pierre 
Stuart  de  Beaumont,  U.S.N.R.,  son  of  Countess  Aedita  de 
Beaumont  and  the  late  Count  de  Beaumont.  On  July  18, 
Vivian  A.  Enello  became  the  bride  of  Dr.  Joseph  P. 
Radogna.  Dr.  Radogna  graduated  from  Fordham  Uni- 
versity and  received  his  dental  training  at  Georgetown 
school  of  dentistry.  Dr.  Radogna  is  at  present  stationed 
at  Fort  Eustis,  Va.,  where  he  is  a first  lieutenant  in 
the  Dental  Corps.  Madeleine  Vaurie  was  married  to 
Dr.  George  MacDougall  Relyea  on  April  30.  Dr.  Relyea 
is  a native  of  Cornwall,  Canada  and  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Michigan.  He  is  a captain  in  the 
Army  Medical  Corps.  Temporary  address  of  Mrs.  Relyea 
is  2342  Gentilly  Blvd.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

In  the  baby  dept,  we  have  the  following  info.:  Lieu- 
tenant and  Mrs.  G.  W.  Stone  (Eleanor  Martin) 
announce  the  birth  of  Garry  Wheeler  on  May  20  in 
Xenia,  Ohio.  We  can  now  call  Margret  Martin  '33  and 
Jane  Martin  ’34  Aunt  Maggie  and  Aunt  Jane.  Mrs. 
Catherine  Malone  Ryan  had  a son,  David  F.  Ryan, 
jr.,  born  on  July  28.  Her  husband  is  a lieutenant  in 
the  Medical  Corps  in  Australia.  Ann  Stacy  Coles  was 
born  on  May  29  to  Martha  Reed  Coles. 
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And  on  the  working  front  we  congratulate  Marie 
Bell  who  has  been  promoted  from  assistant  social 
worker  at  the  Central  Islip  State  Hospital  to  social 
worker  at  the  Pilgrim  State  Hospital  in  West  Brent- 
wood, L.  I.  Ethel  Byrne  is  teaching  social  studies 
at  the  Maryland  Park  High  School  in  Maryland  Park, 
Md.  Sophie  Cambria  is  working  under  Dr.  Gladys 
Palmer  on  labor  analysis  in  the  industrial  research 
department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Char- 
lotte Bansmer  is  attending  Long  Island  College  of 
Medicine. 

Anne  Kiley  Rudel  is  right  at  home  as  assistant  in 
our  own  Barnard  library.  Gertrude  Lehrer  is  a secre- 
tary for  the  Fuller  Clary  Co.  Natalie  Flatow  is  busi- 
ness manager  of  a radio  program  over  WMCA  on 
Monday  nights  at  8:35  called  "Preview  and  Encore 
Theatre.”  Gertrude  Graff  received  her  Master’s 
degree  in  Guidance  and  Personnel  from  Teachers’  Col- 
lege in  June.  Henrietta  Rechlin  is  to  teach  Latin 
and  history  at  the  Bartram  School  in  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Margret  F.  Becker  is  doing  research  in  the  cost  of 
living  division  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  in  Lansdowne,  Pa.  Helen  Winselman  has 
been  promoted  to  head  of  the  computing  department 
of  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board.  Ann 
Gertrude  Holmes  is  a secretary  at  Pathe  News. 
Marie  Read  Smith  is  now  a copy  writer  with  Kenyon 
and  Eckhardt.  Florence  Haig  has  a position  testing 
films  with  the  Agfa  Ansco  Co.  in  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Anne  B.  Connery  has  a clerical  position  with  the 
Schrader  Manufacturing  Co.  in  Brooklyn.  Frances 
Bingham  Dale  is  doing  part  time  volunteer  work  in 
the  foreign  inquiry  department  of  the  American  Red 
Cross.  Ruth  H.  Tischler  is  junior  statistician  for  the 
United  States  War  Department  in  the  New  York 
Ordnance  District.  Marion  N.  Allan  is  a teacher  of 
social  studies  at  the  Katonah,  New  York,  high  school. 
Adele  Hagland  is  editor  of  the  Pellet  Press,  house 
organ  of  the  Kingsbury  Ordnance  Plant,  La  Porte, 
Indiana.  Adele’s  official  title  is,  supervisor  of  historical 
information  division. 

1938  (Class  Editor — Mrs.  Arren  Buchanan,  115 
Kingsbury  Road,  Garden  City,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.) 

Since  our  June  issue,  wedding  bells  have  been  ringing 
like  mad  for  ’38  and  we  congratulate  the  following 
Mr.  and  Mrs.:  Elizabeth  Armstrong  who  became  the 
bride  of  Hugh  Dunn  3rd  in  June.  Mr.  Dunn  attended 
Princeton  and  Stevens  Institute.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dunn  are 
living  in  Morristown,  N.  J.  Mrs.  Gilbert  Jeffrey  (Adi- 
Kent  Thomas)  of  St.  Louis  was  matron  of  honor. 
May  F.  Hagan  was  married  to  Dr.  John  F.  Ackerman 
on  April  16.  Mrs.  Ackerman  is  doing  volunteer  work 
in  the  Civil  Air  Patrol.  ...  In  March,  Claire 
Andrews  was  married  to  Frederick  H.  Shurat.  Doro- 
thea Eggers  has  been  Mrs.  Edwin  V.  Smith  since 
May  13.  Marjorie  Harwich  was  married  to  Nathaniel 
Drabkin.  Mr.  Drabkin  is  a graduate  of  Columbia  Law 
School  ’37  and  is  now  connected  with  the  firm  of  David 
L.  Podell  and  Hays,  Podell  and  Shulman.  Margaret 
Gabriel  is  Mrs.  Ken  Williams  and  is  living  at  100 
Wilson  Ave.,  Kingston,  N.  Y.  Since  December  29, 


Esther  Louise  Moeller  has  been  the  wife  of  Dr. 
Archibald  DeWitt  Brown  of  Albany.  Mrs.  Brown  gradu- 
ated from  the  Albany  Medical  College  in  June  of  this 
year.  Valma  Nylund  married  Mr.  Evald  Gasstrom  in 
St.  Paul’s  Chapel,  New  York  City  on  September  12. 
Frances  Elizabeth  Meyer  was  married  to  Dr.  Samuel 
R.  Rosen  on  September  6.  Mary  Jane  Schiller  is  now 
Mrs.  Bertram  .Epstein.  On  June  20,  Ruth  Frank- 
furter was  married  to  Mr.  George  Lehr.  Catherine 
Pendola  was  married  to  Mr.  Matthew  Tringali  in 
August.  Evelyn  Lichtenberg  has  been  Mrs.  James 
Colbert  since  May  12.  On  July  30,  Jacqueline 
Goodier  became  engaged  to  Sergeant  Cecil  W.  Stoughton 
who  is  a photographer  in  the  Air  Corps  at  Fort  Riley. 

Jean  Libman  Block  does  her  bit  by  doing  publicity 
for  the  camp  shows  for  the  U.S.O.  Jane  Block  is 
a stenographer-secretary  with  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation.  Elizabeth  Orilla  Wright  is  now  a 
case  worker  with  the  Social  Service  Bureau  in  Newark, 
N.  J.  Dorothy  Davenport  is  a history  teacher  at  the 
Bishop’s  School  in  Lajolla,  Cal.  Doris  Dewis  Shall- 
CROSS  passed  the  New  Jersey  State  bar  examinations. 
Jean  McGleughlin  is  a stenographer  with  the  New 
Jersey  Line  Company.  Helen  Hirsch  Acker  is 
returning  to  the  Columbia  grammar  school  this  fall  as 
a regular  teacher.  Harriet  Harlin  is  a teacher  of 
French  and  Latin  in  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Junior 
High  School  in  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  Ruth  Lewis  is  a 
statistician  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  in  NewYork 
City.  Barbara  Lake  is  working  as  an  attorney  for 
Root,  Clark,  Buckner  and  Ballantine.  Betty  Pratt  is 
now  with  S.  Duane  Lyon  doing  publicity  stories  and 
junior  account  work. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Landon  Haseman  (Violet 
Ballance)  announce  the  arrival  of  John  Ballance 
Haseman  on  July  16,  1942. 

1939  (Class  Editor — Emily  V.  Turk,  600  West  116 
Street,  New  York  City.) 

First  hand  news  from  the  Two-Can-Live-As-Cheap!y- 
As-One  Department;  On  June  20,  Helen  Overton 
ViERLiNG  was  married  to  Mr.  Bose  Whittington  in 
Fairland,  Md.  Janice  Hoerr  is  married  to  Lieutenant 
Robert  J.  Schmitt,  Signal  Corps,  stationed  at  Ft.  Mon- 
mouth, New  Jersey.  Jean  V.  White,  Mrs.  Henry 
G.  Cuppa,  is  living  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Emma 
Louise  Smith  is  Mrs.  James  Rainwater.  On  May  26, 
Jane  Baker  Bell  was  married  to  Mr.  John  S.  David- 
son. Jean  Allison  is  now  Mrs.  Howard  S.  Progner. 
On  September  4,  Marjorie  R.  Healy  was  married  to 
Mr.  Richard  S.  Sharp  of  Plainfield.  Mr.  Sharp  is  an 
alumnus  of  Loomis  School  and  Bowdoin  College  ’37. 
On  July  19,  Dovie  Brandt  was  married  to  Mr.  Norman 
L.  Abramson.  Last  October,  Elizabeth  Brupbacker 
was  married  to  Corporal  L.  F.  Griesing.  Mr.  Griesing 
is  in  the  Army  Air  Corps.  Vera  Joan  Vidair  is  now 
Mrs.  Albert  Regenbaum.  Evelyn  Hoole  was  married 
to  Mr.  Philip  Stehle  in  June.  On  May  17,  Gertrude 
Jordan  was  the  bride  of  Mr.  Harold  L.  Golubock. 
Mr.  Golubock  is  a graduate  of  Yale  and  they  are  living 
at  382  Kennedy  St.,  Spartanberg,  South  Carolina,  where 
Mr.  Golubock  is  serving  in  the  medical  detachment 
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of  the  United  States  Army.  Vivien  Garfinkel  was 
married  to  Mr.  Carl  V.  Warren  on  May  8,  in  Brooklyn. 

Ruth  Cummings  was  married  to  Lieutenant  George 
H.  McKee,  Jr.,  at  Alexandria,  Louisiana,  on  June  27. 

Dorothy  A.  S.mith  has  joined  the  WAACs.  Marie  J. 
Singer  graduated  as  M.D.  from  the  Women’s  Medical 
College  of  Pennsylvania  in  June  where  she  won  the 
pediatrics  prize.  She  will  interne  at  the  hospital  of 
the  Women's  Medical  College  in  Philadelphia.  Margot 
Verkruzen  writes  to  say  that  she  is  teaching  in  the 
Larson  Junior  College  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 
Kathleen  Nicolaysen  is  teaching  Spanish  at  Sullins 
College  in  Bristol,  Va.  Barbara  Ridgway  is  now  in 
charge  of  central  filing  system  with  the  General  Aniline 
Film  Co.  Marcella  Christy  is  teaching  junior  and 
senior  physical  and  earth  science  at  the  Port  Washington 
high  school.  Janet  Younker  took  the  ESMWT  course 
in  Industrial  Supervision  at  Mount  Holyoke  this  sum- 
mer. Phyllis  Dunbar  is  an  assistant  in  our  own 
chemistry  department  in  Barnard.  Mrs.  Ruth  Halle 
Rowen  has  been  awarded  the  Clarence  Barber  musical 
scholarship  for  study  towards  her  Ph.D.  in  music  for 
1942-43.  Evelyn  Hubbard  has  a position  with  the 
U.S.C.S.  Commission  in  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina. 
Marie  Meixel  is  secretary  to  Professor  Bender  in  the 
speech  clinic  in  Queens  College.  Ann  Mendelson  is 
doing  volunteer  motor  transport  work  with  the  American 
Women’s  Volunteer  Service.  Kathryn  Limberg  is 
secretary  to  the  headmaster  of  the  Berkshire  School  for 
boys  in  Sheffield,  Mass.  Helen  Schelberg  is  a re- 
search chemist  with  von  Ameringer-Hochler,  manu- 
facturers of  essential  oils  and  aromatic  chemicals  in 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.  Phyllis  Rapport  writes  us  that  she 
is  a librarian  in  the  languages  and  literature  division 
of  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library  in  the  New  Ingersoll 
Memorial  branch. 

Helen  Rome  is  head  of  the  department  of  psychology 
at  the  Fairfield  State  Hospital,  Newtown,  Connecticut. 
Esther  Anderson  Clark  is  with  the  publicity  depart- 
ment of  Twentieth  Century-Fox  Films,  Hollywood,  Cali- 
fornia. Anita  Hubener  Yannitelli  studied  this  sum- 
mer at  Columbia  University,  and  this  fall  and  winter  is 
studying  at  Manhattanville.  Elizabeth  ’’Buzzy”  Jack- 
son  has  joined  the  WAVES. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Einhorn  (Claire  Miller) 
announce  a first  edition,  Elizabeth  Claire,  on  May  22. 

Ara  Jeanne  Ponchelet  has  become  engaged  to 
Robert  S.  Blanc,  Jr.,  of  the  Columbia  law  school. 

1940  (Class  Editor — Mrs.  Curtis  Green,  Alumnae 
Office,  476  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  City.) 

Lorna  Lelash  was  married  on  July  19  to  Staff 
Sergeant  Ray  H.  Anderson,  Dartmouth  ’39. 

Isabel  Gleasing  is  married  to  Richard  V.  Lee  and 
can  be  reached  through  the  American  Airlines,  Inc., 
City  Airport,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Caroline  Duncombe  was  married  on  July  11  at 
Briarcliff  Manor  to  Edward  Pelz,  a graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado  and  a Rhodes  Scholar.  They  are 
now  living  at  75  Buena  Vista  Avenue,  San  Francisco, 
California. 

Geraldine  Sax  was  married  to  Wallace  M.  Schwarz 
on  June  23. 


Virginia  Hall  was  married  on  June  28  to  Clyde 
Dupuis. 

Frances  Wasserman  received  her  M.S.  at  Columbia 
in  June  and  was  awarded  a prize  by  the  New  York 
State  Society  of  Certified  Public  Accountants  for  ’’out- 
standing excellence  in  scholarship,”  the  only  girl  in  the 
state  to  receive  such  a prize.  She  is  now  a member  of 
the  staff  of  S.  D.  Leidesdorf  and  Co.,  public  accountants. 

Reeva  Porter  was  married  to  Richard  Friedman  dur- 
ing the  summer. 

Joy  Lattman  Wouk  writes  that  her  husband  re- 
ceived his  Ph.  D.  in  Electrical  Engineering  magna  cum 
laude  from  the  California  Institute  of  Technology  in 
June,  and  is  now  working  in  research  engineering  for 
the  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company. 
They  are  living  in  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

Marjorie  Davis  was  married  on  September  10,  1942 
to  Mayne  Leigh  Chanania.  Mr.  Chanania  is  an  alumnus 
of  the  Kimberley  School  and  attended  the  University  of 
Cape  Town  in  South  Africa.  He  recently  entered  the 
United  States  Army. 

Helen  Gordon  was  married  in  August  to  Richard 
Wall,  who  is  a graduate  of  Julliard  and  is  now  stationed 
with  the  first  Army  band  at  Fort  Jay,  Governor’s  Island. 

Olive  Holmes  has  been  awarded  a fellowship  in 
international  relations  to  study  in  Santiago,  Chile. 

Nansi  Pugh  is  teaching  history  and  English  at  Miss 
Eine’s  School  in  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Marna  Seris  is  working  this  year  as  an  instructor  of 
Spanish  and  assistant  to  the  director  of  the  Spanish 
house  at  Russell  Sage  College  in  Troy,  N.  Y.  During 
the  summer  she  took  some  courses  at  the  summer  school 
of  the  University  of  Mexico  in  Mexico  City. 

Grace  Ethelwyn  Co.sbey  is  now  Mrs.  Horace 
Brinton  Lang. 

Maxine  Bradt  is  working  at  the  Central  Hanover 
Bank  and  Trust  Company  in  New  York. 

Catherine  Donna  is  teaching  mathematics  and 
science  at  the  Professional  Children’s  School  in  New 
York  City. 

Doris  Myers  is  a laboratory  assistant  in  the  Bureau 
of  Laboratories  in  Philadelphia. 

Eileen  Loopuit  is  a secretary  to  the  vice-president  of 
the  Wilmington  Chemical  Corporation  in  New  York 
City. 

Annette  Hochberg  Hervey  has  been  awarded  a 
grant  for  graduate  study  from  the  FTerbert  Maule  Rich- 
ards Fund  and  plans  to  study  at  Columbia.  She  received 
her  M.A.  last  June  from  Smith  College. 

Anne  Wenneis  is  in  Washington  with  the  O.E.M. 
as  junior  position  classification  analyst  in  the  personnel 
division  of  the  Central  Administrative  Services. 

Deborah  Allen  is  a junior  economist  for  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Planning  Project. 

Dorothy  Needham  is  an  instructor  on  the  physical 
training  staff  at  the  University  of  Texas.  She  received 
her  M.S.  in  hygiene  and  physical  education  at  Wellesley 
last  June. 

Miriam  Margolies  is  a junior  personnel  methods 
analyst  in  the  state  technical  advisory  service  of  the 
Social  Security  Board. 

Alice  Willis  Cardman  is  a secretary  in  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  in  Washington. 
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Dorothea  Johnston  is  teaching  Spanish  in  the 
Cranford,  N.  J.,  High  School. 

Ruth  Sedgwick  was  married  to  Lieutenant  Robert  J. 
Chapman,  U.S.A.  last  spring. 

Marguerite  King  became  Mrs.  Morris  Siegel  last 
April. 

Dorothy  Boyle  received  her  M.A.  in  music  from 
Columbia  in  June. 

Dorothy  Speake  is  an  office  assistant  with  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross. 

Audrey  Blair  is  a junior  analyst  with  the  Fiduciary 
Trust  Company. 

Julia  Vincent  is  employed  in  the  information  bureau 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Virginia  Nichols  is  an  inspector  with  Sperry  Gyro- 
scope Corporation. 

Sybella  Halliday  is  teaching  science  at  St.  Mary's 
Hall  in  Burlington,  N.  J. 

Georgianna  Grevatt  is  a biology  instructor  at 
Beaver  College,  Pa. 

Dorothy  Clark  is  teaching  English  and  history  at 
the  Cordova  High  School  in  Talbot  County,  Maryland. 

Reine  Tracy  Kidder  is  secretary  in  Professor  Urey’s 
office  at  Columbia. 

Margaret  Crespo  is  an  assistant  instructor  in  zoology 
at  the  University  of  Maryland. 

Antoinette  Rufenacht  is  now  Mrs.  Willy  Rieben. 

Jane  Flickinger  Beer  received  her  M.S.  in  social 
work  from  Simmons  College  in  June. 

Joan  Stengstack  Guilmartin  is  working  with  the 
J.  M.  Mathis  Advertising  Agency. 

Flora  Ehrsam  Dudley  has ' a son,  Bruce  Chapman 
Dudley,  born  July  26. 

Elaine  Schumann  was  married  to  Charles  E. 
Lalanne,  Jr.,  on  August  29. 

Shirley  Ellenbogen  is  a reporter  for  the  Pottstown 
Mercury  in  Pottstown,  Pa. 

1941  (Class  Editor — Mrs.  William  G.  Cole,  Alumnae 
Office,  476  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  City.) 

Yvonne  Jones  is  directing,  editing  and  writing  mo- 
tion pictures  for  the  visual  education  department  of 
the  Methodist  Board  of  Missions. 

Alice  Kliemand  will  teach  American  history  at  the 
Elmont  Long  Island,  junior  high  school. 

"Penny”  Stewart  is  now  an  "assistant  in  activities” 
in  charge  of  the  program  for  15  to  24  year  olds  at  the 
Central  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association. 

Mary  Molleson  is  teaching  first  grade  in  the  River- 
head,  Long  Island,  elementary  school. 

Eleanor  Johnson  is  a statistician  for  the  Irving 
Trust  Company. 

Charlotte  Johnson  is  teaching  art  at  St.  Mary’s 
School  in  Peekskill,  New  York. 

Alice  Peterson  Shamsey  received  her  M.A.  from 
Columbia  in  June  in  elementary  education. 

Betty  Clifford  is  a secretary  with  the  Dioptria 
Instrument  Company. 

Kay  Crandall  is  working  in  the  personnel  depart- 
ment of  the  Atlantic  Refining  Company  in  Dallas,  Texas. 

Amelia  Corona  is  studying  at  the  New  York  school 
for  secretaries  and  is  living  in  the  Midston  at  Madison 
Avenue  and  38th  Street. 


Ruth  Taubenhaus  was  married  to  Aviation  Cadet 
Reuben  H.  Gross  Jr.  on  August  1,  1942  at  Sumter, 
South  Carolina.  Toby  is  back  at  P and  S,  while  Rube 
is  with  the  Air  Force  in  Georgia. 

Alice  Drury  was  married  to  Ensign  John  M. 
Mullins  U.S.N.R.,  son  of  Professor  Mullins  of  the  mathe- 
matics department  at  Barnard,  on  August  15  in  Newton 
Center.  They  are  living  in  Arlington,  Virginia,  and 
Alice  is  working  for  the  Eederal  Reserve  Board  in 
Washington. 

Marjorie  Lawson  was  married  to  Dr.  Louis  D. 
Roberts  in  August. 

Last  November  Jessie  Tallman  was  married  to 
C.  Righter  Dixon  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Air  Force.  He 
is  now  on  duty  in  Egypt. 

Anna  Stokesberry  was  married  to  Martin  N.  Chad- 
wick on  June  24. 

On  June  17,  Eleanor  Gans  was  married  to  Leopold 
Lippman  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Betty  Throop  was  married  on  July  4 to  James  Rob- 
ert Wells. 

Helen  Sessinghaus  was  married  on  August  31  to 
John  M.  Williams  Jr.  Jack  graduated  from  Wesleyan 
University  in  1939  and  is  in  his  third  year  at  Columbia 
Law  School. 

On  August  15,  Marion  Schneider  was  married  to 
Joseph  M.  Rich.  They  are  now  living  in  Urbana,  Illinois. 

Ellen  Hammer  received  her  M.A.  in  government 
from  Columbia  and  has  been  awarded  by  the  University 
a "Glider  Fellowship"  for  1942-43. 

Betty  Koenig  is  a secretary-stenographer  with  the 
United  States  Army  in  New  York  City. 

Regina  Patterson  is  a secretary  to  Mr.  Sandborne, 
broker,  in  New  York. 

Marion  Linn  is  teaching  history  in  the  high  school 
at  Northport,  Long  Island. 

Jean  Ackermann  is  doing  free-lance  reporting  and 
writing  for  Popular  Science  monthly. 

Marie  Mesrobian  is  secretary  to  the  Latin-American 
representative  in  the  public  relations  department  of 
Pan  American  Airways. 

Dorothy  Pierce  is  a statistical  clerk  in  the  General 
Chemical  Company. 

DeeDee  Proctor  is  working  in  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  foreign  broadcasts  intelligence 
service  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Betty  Lotz  is  teaching  Spanish  in  the  Ethel  Walker 
School  this  year. 

Marilou  Crescenzo  is  assistant  to  the  administrative 
head  of  the  first  patrol  force  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  in 
Atlantic  City. 

Margareta  Granstrom  is  a secretary  and  translator 
in  the  New  York  City  office  of  the  United  States  co- 
ordinator of  information. 

Ethel  Ginsburg  is  taking  a one  year  volunteer  in- 
ternship in  clinical  pathology  at  Mount  Zion  hospital 
in  San  Francisco. 

Esther  Mishkin  is  working  in  the  office  of  scientific 
research  and  development  under  the  OEM. 

Nan  Wagner  is  studying  at  the  Powers  school  for 
modelling. 
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Alla  Shainin  Dubman  is  secretary  to  the  manager 
of  the  Helena  Rubinstein  salon. 

Eleanor  Harvill  has  received  her  Master's  Degree 
at  Teachers'  College. 

Ruby  Fersten  has  a part-time  working  fellowship  at 
the  New  York  school  of  secretaries  in  New  York  City. 

Betty  Isaacs  is  a junior  physicist  at  the  Picatinny 
arsenal,  United  States  Army  Ordnance  in  Dover,  N.  J. 

Doris  Prochaska  has  been  promoted  to  be  one  of  the 
seven  field  operators  with  Dun  and  Bradstreet.  This  is 
the  first  time  a woman  has  held  this  position. 

Betty  Price  has  been  awarded  a pre-service  fellow- 
ship in  public  administration  at  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota from  September  of  this  year  until  next  June — to 
be  followed  by  an  interneship  until  January  '44. 

Pat  Illingworth  is  a statistical  clerk  with  the  Bell 
Telephone  laboratories. 

1942  In  June,  Evelyn  Gonzales  was  married  to 
"William  H.  Best,  Jr.;  Dorothy  Sherman  to  Lester 
Coswell;  Phoebe  Wrana  to  Norman  Lazarus;  and 
Betty  Alleva  to  Ramon  Diaz.  Before  graduation  Ruth 
Young  was  married  to  George  Chrekjian.  In  July, 
Dorothy  R.  Clark  was  married  to  a lieutenant  in  the 
Air  Corps  and  is  living  in  South  Carolina.  Rosalie 
Geller  is  now  Mrs.  George  Sumner. 

Ruth  Lowe  and  Alice  Gershon  have  been  studying 
at  the  Miller  secretarial  school. 

Terry  Scott  is  studying  law  at  the  Columbia  Uni- 
versity law  school. 

"Virginia  Rogers  plans  to  take  nutrition  courses 
towards  her  M.A.  at  Teachers  College. 

Both  Renee  Wolfson  and  Eda  Malisoff  are  going 
into  medicine.  Renee  is  at  Bellevue,  and  Eda  at  the 
Women's  Medical  School  of  Pennsylvania.  Katharine 
Lane  is  entering  the  Presbyterian  school  of  nursing 
and  Monica  Reynolds  is  studying  physiology  at  Co- 
lumbia medical  school. 

Claudine  Lutz  was  awarded  the  Barnard  College 
fine  arts  scholarship  for  summer  study.  She  went  to 
Canada  to  study  the  work  of  silversmiths. 

Margaret  Illis  Anderson  did  graduate  work  at 
the  Spanish  school  of  Middlebury  College  this  summer. 

Marjorie  Tully  is  taking  a course  at  Pratt  Institute 
library  school. 

Joan  Brown  has  a teaching  fellowship  in  history 
at  Smith  College. 

Enid  Pugh  is  entering  Union  Theological  Seminary 
to  work  toward  her  Master's  degree  in  the  philosophy 
of  religion. 

Edythe  Efron  Abrahams,  Harryet  Willis,  Joan 
Amberg,  and  Mary  Jane  Heyl  are  "assistant  spe- 
cialists" in  the  United  States  Army  Signal  Corps  intelli- 
gence division  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Helen  Baker 
is  in  the  office  of  the  intelligence  division  of  the  Army 
Air  Force. 

Jo.  McQuiston,  Rebecca  Allinson,  Lucy  Pollard, 
Marjorie  Rood  von  Herbulis,  Louise  Woolfolk 
and  Edith  Cannon  are  all  working  in  Navy  offices 
in  Washington.  Jane  Devonshire  is  an  assistant  clerk 
in  the  United  States  Navy  in  Washington. 

Rosabelle  Price  is  doing  social  research  in  the 
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research  division  of  the  adjutant  general’s  office  of  the 
War  Department  in  Washington. 

Gertrude  Schaffer  and  Ruth  Stern  are  junior 
physicists  with  the  Army  Signal  Corps  development 
laboratories  at  Fort  Monmouth,  New  Jersey. 

Betty  Hanf  is  a junior  clerk  with  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  in  the  production  department  in  N.  Y.  C. 

Nancy  Chapman  was  an  assistant  to  Professor  Lee  in 
the  ESMWT  statistical  drafting  course  this  summer  and 
is  now  with  the  Grumman  Aircraft  Company  in  Beth- 
page  as  an  engineering  aide. 

Denise  Anderson  is  a social  worker  at  the  Roose- 
velt Hospital. 

June  Amsden  is  working  with  Joseph  E.  Seagram 
and  Sons  in  Louisville,  Kentucky.  She  is  training  at 
present  as  a foreman  and  ultimately  expects  to  get  into 
the  quality  research  laboratory  where  psychological  tests 
are  made. 

Mary-Ann  Clinton,  Marcella  Lawlor,  Elisabeth 
Foye  and  Jane  Morrell  are  working  at  the  Central 
Hanover  Bank. 

Mary  Damrosch  is  working  at  the  clipping  desk  for 
News  Week. 

Faye  Stoness  is  a clerk  with  the  Prudential  Insurance 
Company  in  Newark,  N.  J. 

Mary  Hausam  is  doing  social  work  at  the  Manhattan 
State  hospital  on  Ward’s  Island. 

Lillian  Riblet  is  a laboratory  assistant  at  the  New 
York  hospital. 

Alice  Gershon  is  an  office  assistant  at  the  vocational 
service  for  juniors. 

Judith  Hyde  is  a laboratory  assistant  at  St.  Luke’s 
hospital. 

Charlotte  Gordon,  Barbara  Heinzen  and  Frances 
Fahrenholz  are  selling  in  the  college  squad  at  Abra- 
ham and  Straus  in  Brooklyn. 

Edith  Borner  is  an  assistant  economist  with  Mr. 
Arnold  Bernhard,  an  investment  counselor  and  the 
editor  of  an  investment  publication. 

Phyllis  van  Orman  is  with  Prentice  Hall  as  an 
editorial  assistant. 

Eleanore  Mamel  is  working  with  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  in  New  York. 

Dorothy  Whitaker  is  a statistical  clerk  with  the 
Writing  Paper  Manufacturers’  Association. 

Felice  Wasell  is  an  assistant  in  bacteriology  at 
Warner  Institute  in  New  York. 

Maud  Brunel  is  teaching  Spanish  at  Ashley  Hall 
in  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 

Jean  Siebrecht  is  an  office  assistant  with  the  Tri-Art 
Printing  Company. 

Dorothy  Du  Mont  and  Claudia  Carner  are  work- 
ing for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Edith  Hollyer  Leonard  is  assistant  to  Dr.  Ritten- 
berg  of  the  biochemistry  department,  at  P.  & S. 

Elaine  Donovan  is  studying  Spanish  and  English 
stenography  and  the  Spanish  language  at  the  Latin- 
American  Institute. 

Betty  Bayer  is  a statistical  clerk  at  the  Columbia 
University  statistical  bureau. 

Elizabeth  Alleva  Diaz  is  working  in  the  statistical 


department  of  N.  W.  Ayer  and  Son,  an  advertising 
agency  in  Philadelphia. 

Helen  Lyttle  is  a test  helper  at  the  Ford  Instru- 
ment Company  in  Long  Island  City. 

Jean  Wilkinson  is  a psychological  assistant  in  the 
Boston  State  hospital. 

Elizabeth  Krane  is  a statistical  clerk  with  S.  M. 
News  Company  in  New  York. 

Mildred  Kolodny  is  a statistical  clerk  with  the 
Milbank  Memorial  Fund  in  New  York. 

Madeline  Pruess  is  a laboratory  assistant  with  the 
Milbank  Foundation,  working  on  a research  project. 

Evelyn  Steinhardt  is  a laboratory  assistant  working 
on  cellulose  acetate  with  the  Celanese  Corporation,  in 
Cumberland,  Maryland. 

Helen  Kandel  is  a copy  girl  at  C.  B.  S. 

Nona  Balakian  is  doing  part-time  research  for 
Private  Lives,  a syndicate  feature. 

Frannie  Murphy  is  with  Pratt  and  Lambert,  manu- 
facturers of  paints  and  varnishes  in  Buffalo,  New  York, 
working  in  their  Research  Chemistry  Department. 

Marie-Germaine  Hogan  is  doing  drafting  with  the 
coast  and  geodetic  survey  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce in  New  York  City. 

Louise  Salet  is  an  assistant  to  one  of  the  co-ordi- 
nators  at  the  New  Jersey  Machine  Corporation  in 
Hoboken. 

Margo  Hotchkiss  is  a trainee  with  the  Psychological 
Corporation  doing  tabulating  and  interviewing. 

Phyllis  Kenner  is  an  assistant  interviewer  at  the 
United  States  Employment  Service. 

Eleanor  Pumyea  Tompkins  is  a part-time  labora- 
tory assistant  in  the  biology  department  at  Brearley. 

Nina  Thomas  is  now  Mrs.  Robert  Bradbury. 

Foxy  Brunner  and  Marjory  Barr  are  taking  the 
ESMWT  drafting  course  at  Columbia  that  will  lead  to 
positions  with  the  Grumman  Aircraft  Corporation. 

Marion  Serby  was  married  to  Mortimer  S.  Nash 
in  June. 

Gyda  Jensen  has  a position  at  the  Central  Hanover 
Bank. 

Wenonah  Huber  is  doing  quantitative  analysis  in 
the  explosive  department  of  Picatinny  Arsenal  in  Dover, 
New  Jersey. 

Edna  FIenze  is  a control  chemist  at  the  Reichhold 
Chemical  Company  in  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Edith  Meyer  is  teaching  English  at  the  Sewanhaka 
High  School  in  Floral  Park,  Long  Island. 

Aimee  Wiggers  is  working  with  the  Calvert  Distilling 
Company  in  Baltimore. 

Eugenie  Alter  was  married  to  Mortimer  J.  Propp 
on  July  30,  1942. 

Pauline  C.  Washburn  was  married  to  Francis  Day 
Rogers,  of  New  York  and  Connecticut,  on  Saturday, 
September  19,  1942,  at  Germantown,  N.  Y. 

1943  Mabel  Elizabeth  Wheaton  was  married  to 
John  W.  Patterson  on  May  2,  1942.  Anne  Pope  to 
Ensign  W.  O.  Okerson  on  June  27.  Jeanne  Anderson 
to  Roger  Williams  in  July. 

Aida  de  Benedetto  has  been  transferred  to  the  New 
York  office  of  the  United  States  employment  service. 
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RED  CROSS  UNIT 

An  official  Red  Cross  Sewing  Unit  will  be 
opened  at  the  Barnard  Club  in  New  York  this  month 
at  the  Barbizon.  Work  room  hours  will  be  Mon- 
days and  Tuesdays  from  10  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  Work 
will  consist  of  machine  and  hand  sewing  and  credit 
for  hours  of  work  will  be  given  in  accordance  with 
standard  Red  Cross  procedure. 

The  Barnard  Club  of  New  York  is  proud  to  have 
been  granted  the  privilege  of  establishing  this  unit 
and  urges  the  alumnae  to  join  the  activities  and 
swell  the  production. 

A few  kind  friends  have  loaned  sewing  machines. 
We  need  still  more.  Are  some  of  you  willing  to 
lend  yours?  For  complete  information  communicate 
with  the  Barnard  Club  of  New  York  at  140  East 
63  Street — REgent  4-5700. 
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YOUR  CHANGE  IS  COMING 

{Continued  from  page  13) 

could  find  the  right  post.  Unfortunately,  the  bur- 
den of  the  search  is  on  them  and  will  continue  to 
be  for  some  time. 

It  is  easy  to  throw  brickbats  at  the  government, 
especially  if  one  has  never  been  a government 
administrator.  This  does  not  mean  that  many  ad- 
ministrators should  not  have  brickbats  thrown  at 
them ! However,  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
administrators  are  not  the  government.  The  peo- 
ple are.  If  the  college-trained  women  in  the 
United  States  feel  that  they  have  something  to 
contribute  to  the  war  effort,  it  behooves  them  to 
take  the  steps  necessary  to  accomplish  their  end. 
If  they  start  to  move,  the  administrators  will  not 
be  far  behind. 


The  Rarnard  Clubs 

Buffalo 

A luncheon  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Barnard  College  Alumnae  Association  of 
Western  New  York  was  held  in  the  Buffalo 
museum  of  science  Friday,  September  11,  to  make 
plans  for  the  winter’s  activities. 

The  first  fall  meeting  was  held  Monday  evening, 
September  28,  at  the  home  of  the  president,  Elsie 
Bomhoff  Cosbey  ’40,  272  Colvin  Avenue. 

The  present  officers  are,  in  addition  to  Mrs.  Cos- 
bey: vice-president,  Elizabeth  Stack  Murphy  ’12, 
20  Landers  Road,  Kenmore ; treasurer,  Mary  Louise 
Ross  Henrich  ’36,  135  Stratford  Road;  secretary, 
Frances  W'ish  Vogel  ’41,  1021  Kenmore  Avenue. 

Barnard  alumnae  in  the  vicinity  of  Buffalo  are 
cordially’  invited  to  all  meetings.  Newcomers  are 
asked  to  get  in  touch  with  Mrs.  Edw’ard  Cosbey, 
272  Colvin  Avenue,  Buffalo,  to  make  sure  their  name 
is  on  the  mailing  list  for  future  activities. 

Mount  Vernon 

The  Barnard  College  Club  in  Mount  Vernon 

held  its  June  meeting  at  the  home  of  Natalie  Shinn 
Smith  ’06.  The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
coming  year : President,  Elizabeth  Adams  ’33 ; vice- 
president,  Elberta  Schwartz  Buerger  ’31 ; recording 
secretary,  Marjorie  McLaury  ’33 ; corresponding  sec- 
retary, Catherine  Kennedy  Scott  ’32 ; treasurer,  Ruth 
Freybourg  ’37. 

New  York 

The  Barnard  Club  of  New  York  will  open  its 
1942-43  season  with  an  annual  fall  reception  on  Wednes- 
day, October  21,  from  4 to  7 p.m. 

War  work  will  constitute  a major  part  of  the  club 
program  this  year.  The  work  room  has  just  announced 
the  completion  of  2,012  garments  for  all  services  and 
recently  received  a cablegram  of  congratulations  from 
the  London  branch  of  the  English  Speaking  Union. 

Junior  members  of  the  club  will  aid  in  the  entertain- 
ment of  service  men.  A party  for  a hundred  men  will 
be  held  on  the  third  Sunday  of  each  month  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  college  and  university  women’s  center 
and  the  New  York  City  defense  recreation  committee. 
Mrs.  James  J.  Walsh  is  general  chairman  of  the  program. 

The  club  has  joined  with  other  college  clubs  in  offer- 
ing a series  of  seven  lectures  on  the  Far  East  to  be  held 
Tuesdays  beginning  October  13  at  the  Women’s  Uni- 
versity Club.  The  course  was  planned  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations. 

The  committee  to  raise  the  annual  scholarship  for 
the  college  w’ill  be  headed  by  Miss  Sabina  Rogers  ’17. 

Westchester 

The  Barnard  College  Club  in  Westchester  will 
hold  its  fall  tea  at  the  Gramatan  Hotel,  Bronxville,  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  November  7 at  3 o’clock.  Speak- 
ers : Miss  Joan  Perry  of  the  Celanese  Corp.  of  Amer- 
ica; and  Beatrice  Rittenberg  Gross  ’16,  Chairman, 
Consumer  Education  Section  of  the  Westchester 
County  War  Council. 
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From  the  BARNARD  COLLEGE  FACULTY  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL  SERVICE 

Ths  sub-commit+ee  on  Emergency  Skills  announces  that  training  courses  will  begin  early  in  the  fall. 
As  this  magazine  goes  to  press,  full  details  are  not  available.  If  you  are  interested,  make  written 
application  for  the  "catalogue"  of  courses,  enclosing  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  to 

National  Service  Office — Milbank  Hall 
Barnard  College 

This  announcement  concerns  only  emergency  skill  courses  given  by  the  College.  For  all  other  infor- 
mation on  training  courses,  consult  the  War  Work  Information  Bureau  in  301  Philosophy  Hall, 
Columbia  University.  HELEN  PHELPS  BAILEY  '33 

Chairman,  sub-committee  on  Emergency  Skills 


From  the  ALUMNAE  NATIONAL  SERVICE  COMMITTEE 

If  you  are  one  of  the  2300 

who  sent  in  their  questionnaires,  the  National  Service  Committee  thanks  you  for  cooperating  in 
our  effort  and  refers  you  to: 

The  article  on  page  12  for  an  all-over  picture  of  the  women's  role  in  war  work. 

Room  301  Philosophy  Hall — -the  War  Work  Information  Bureau  (see  below) — for  further  advice  and 
information  regarding  training  and/or  possible  employment. 

The  Alumnae  Office — Riverside  Building- — for  the  placement  of  your  skill  and  idle  hours  in  constructive 
volunteer  work. 

If  you  are  one  of  the  600 

whose  training,  experience,  age,  and  eligibility  seemed  to  point  directly  to  war  employment,  the 
National  Service  Committee  has  written  you  personally  giving  you  concrete  suggestions,  facts, 
and  directions. 

If  you  are  one  of  the  350,000 

coliege-trained  women  who  can  make  some  contribution  to  the  war  effort  in  ANY  way,  the 
National  Service  Committee  urges  you  to  find  your  place  and  give  to  it  freely  and  up  to  the  hilt 
with  talent,  skill,  time  and  money. 

PRISCILLA  LOCKWOOD  LOOMIS  '13 
Chairman,  Alumnae  National  Service  Committee 


War  Work  Information  Bureau  for  Women  College  Graduates 

301  PHILOSOPHY  HALL,  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

UNiverslty  4-3200,  Ex.  319 

The  B ureau  will  give  information  concerning  types  of  work  needed  by  the  government  departments  and  by 
industry  in  the  paid,  professional  class. 

It  will  not  deal  with  volunteer  work. 

Information  will  also  be  available  about  professional  and  specialized  training  courses  given  in  the  region  of 
New  York,  in  Columbia  and  other  universities  and  colleges  and  technical  schools,  including  Engineering, 
Science,  Management  and  War  Training  courses  offered  under  the  United  States  Office  of  Education.  These 
latter  courses  are  given  free  by  the  Federal  Government  in  many  Colleges  and  Universities  throughout  the 
country,  and  Barnard  alumnae  throughout  the  United  States  are  referred  to  their  regional  universities  if  they 
are  interested. 

Office  Hours  of  War  Information  Bureau  are  as  follows: 

10-12  a.m.  every  weekday 
10  a.m.-IO  p.m.  on  Tuesdays 
8-10  p.m.  on  Fridays 

Priscilla  Lockwood  Loomis  '13  will  hold  office  hours  as  follows: 

10-12  a.m.  Mondays 
2-4  p.m.  Tuesdays 

Edith  Mulhall  Achilles  '14  will  hold  office  hours  as  follows: 

10-12  a.m.  Wednesdays 
10-12  a.m.  Thursdays 

If  you  require  written  Information  you  are  requested  to  enclose  a stamped,  addressed  envelope. 

DEAN  VIRGINIA  C.  GILDERSLEEVE,  Chairman 

DR.  MARGARET  B.  PICKEL,  Adviser  to  Women  Graduate  Students 

In  Charge 
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CLAUDETTE  COLBERT  is  doing  a grand  job  in  the  Voluhteer  Army  Canteen  Service  (vACS  to  the  boys) 
You  should  see  her  starring  in  the  nev/  Paramount  Picture  "PALM  BEACH  STORY"  ☆ 


Milder. . Cooler. . Better -Tasting  Cigarettes 

. . . that’s  what  smokers  ask  for  . . and  that’s 
Chesterfield.  Milder  when  you  smoke  a lot . . 
Cooler  when  the  going’s  hot . . and  Better -Tasting 
all  the  time!  Buy  CHESTERFIELDS  by  the  earton 
and  treat  the  boys  and  yourself  to  more  smoking 
pleasure  than  you’ve  ever  known  . . . 

T/iei/  Safis^ 


